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The Proletariat vs. 


By Theodore Lit 


Berliner kommt und reiht euch ein, 
Wir wollen keine Sklaven sein, 

Wir wollen Freiheit, Recht und Brot, 
Sonst schlagen wir die Bonzen tot! 


fi HE insurrectionary riots which swept East Ger- 
many like a sullen flame last June were dramatic 
in the highest sense, and like all true historic drama 
they bear the most profound and far-reaching implica- 
tions. It is no exaggeration to say that these events 
surpass in importance all other recent developments 
within the Soviet orbit. Because of the terror and 
suppression imposed upon it by the Soviets, the East 
Zone of Germany has been named the Zone of Silence 
—a name befitting the entire East European area under 
Soviet domination. For the first time, the silence has 
been broken: the people have spoken — vigorously, 
courageously, and in unmistakable terms. 


The ‘June days” had all the earmarks of a truly 
spontancous uprising. Moved by a common impulse 
for freedom, virtually an entire population, desperate 
after eight years of oppression and exploitation, poured 
into the streets to express its rage. Untold thousands 
of workers, long nurtured in the tradition of demo- 
cratic trade-unionism, dared to demonstrate and strike 
against their masters, with no weapons other than 
rocks, sticks, and slogans. And, thirty-six years after 
the Russian Revolution, Russian tanks—the modern 
counterpart of Cossack troops—were called out to 
deal with an aroused people. 


Although it is virtually impossible to isolate any 
one demand on the oppressed and harassed workers of 
East Germany as the most compelling in a complex 
of grievances and hatreds, it is clear that the 10 per- 
cent step-up in work norms was the final indignity 
which goaded the workers to a furious assault against 
the communist dictatorship. The announcement on 
May 28, 1953, of increased work norms was only the 
match that lighted the fuse which finally exploded in 
open rebellion on June 17. The fury of the pent-up 
wrath of the workers was a measure of the intolerable 


1 “Berliners come and join our corps/Of slavery we want no 
more/We ask for freedom, justice, bread/Or else see all the big 
shots dead.”—verse originated in Stalinallee. 


Mr. Lit is a specialist in Central and East European affairs. 
He has published numerous articles dealing with labor problems 
in that area. 


THE SATELLITES 


The Dictatorship 


tension created by eight years of repression and ex- 
ploitation by the East German regime. 

The decision to raise the norms and the manner in 
which the move was introduced are so typical of Soviet 


rule that it is instructive to follow these developments 
in some detail. 


At a “theoretical conference” in early May of the 
leading officials of the Communist-dominated Free 
Trade Union Federation (FDGB), convened to discuss 
Stalin’s “brilliant study” — Economic Problems of 
Socialism in the U.S.S.R.—the secretary of the FDGB, 
Otto Lehmann, took occasion to point out in general 
terms the importance of raising work norms as a 
measure to increased productivity. He told his audi- 
ence that “our workers vigorously demand higher work 
norms and have put them into effect to a large de- 
gree.” * At the plenary session of the Central Com- 
mittee of the East German Communist Party held 
on May 13-14, Politburo member Heinrich Rau listed 
shortcomings in the fulfillment of the Economic Plan. 
At the end of the first quarter of 1953, the industrial 
production planned for that period was fulfilled by 
cnly 96.2 percent. Particularly unsatisfactory was the 
plan fulfillment in a series of important industrial 
branches: heavy machinery, 92 percent; machine con- 
struction, 74 percent; light industry, 93 percent; food, 
90 percent.* (It should be remembered that in the 
Soviet world what in practice is demanded is not mere- 
ly fulfillment but over-fulfillment of the plan.) The 
Central Committee passed a resolution calling for a 
minimum average increase of 10 percent in work 
norms to be implemented by June 1. 


The FDGB executive board then took up the chase 
and at a conference on May 21 hailed the idea of rais- 
ing work norms and proclaimed as the task of the 
trade-union leadership “the convincing of the workers 
in our socialist plants of the necessity and possibility 
of raising the work norms.” It called for a struggle 
against all tendencies towards equaling of wages. At 
the same time the union leadership tried to spark a 
vigorous campaign against “idling on the job,” charg- 
ing that many workers falsely claim illness. It called 
upon the workers to expose the “malingerers” in their 
ranks and to break off all relations with them.‘ Finally, 


2Tribiine, organ of the FDGB, May 6, 1953. 
3 Ibid., May 18, 1953. 
4 Ibid., May 23, 1953. 


at a meeting on May 28, under the chairmanship of 
Otto Grotewohl, Premier of the German Democratic 
Republic, the Council of Ministers, “yielding to the 
wish expressed by large circles of the workers,” for- 
mally proclaimed the raising of norms by 10 percent. 
The Government expressed its “thanks” to all workers 
who had become models and pioneers through the pa- 
triotic act of “voluntarily” raising their work norms. 


The events started simply. A demonstration of East 
Berlin construction workers protested on June 16 
against the raising of work norms. Other East Berlin 
workers started larger demonstrations—the shouted 
slogans went beyond the first demands. Thousands 
demanded better general living conditions, and soon 
political issues emerged. The workers demanded free 
elections and a unified Germany. For the first time 
in Europe the cry was openly heard: “Ivan, go home.” 
The strikes and slogans rolled over all of East Ger- 
many. ° 


Soon after the violent storm of protest demonstra- 
tions broke loose, the Government and union bureauc- 
racy quickly retreated on the issue of the increased 
work norms which had so infuriated the Soviet Zone 
workers. In typical fashion a distinction was made 
between the East Berlin workers who had the “honest 
belief” that they should reply to norm increases by 
demonstrations and work stoppages, and the disguised 
“West Berlin criminal elements, rowdies, fascist agents, 
provocateurs, warmongers and bandits” who were re- 
sponsible for the subsequent riots. On June 16 the 
Government announced the reversal of its earlier de- 
cision to raise the work norms. The following day, 
with the disorders increasing in intensity and scope, 
there was a spate of communist “self-criticism.” The 
Party admitted the “incorrectness” of compulsory rais- 
ing of norms, which should have been raised only on 
the “basis of persuasion and voluntary decision.” It 
was also stated that in some factories working norms 
were posted on bulletin boards ‘“‘without previous 
thorough persuasion work.” Since the Party and 
trade-union officials tolerated such harmful practices, 
“the workers in these factories were right in turning 
against such measures.” Another damaging admission 
forced by events upon the East German regime was 
the grudging statement that “the principle of internal 
Party democracy was in many cases violated.” Amidst 
the storm of near-revolution, the communist leaders 
intoned: ‘““The decisive thing now is for our Party 
to associate itself closely with the masses, to listen 
more carefully to criticism from the working people 


5In many East German cities the “disorders” took on the 
classic revolutionary form, including attacks on the _ police, 
storming of the jails, and the liberation of political prisoners. 
In the opinion of many on-the-spot observers, the Government 
would have been overthrown, had it not been for the direct 
intervention of the Soviet Army. 


and to make the proposals and criticisms of the work- 
ing people the subject of discussions inside the Party 
executives.” 

The Party, in the June 19, 1953, issue of its paper, 
Neues Deutschland, raised the question in its lead edi- 
torial: “Was it necessary for Soviet troops to inter- 
vene?” It answered: 

Yes, it was necessary to inflict a decisive defeat on the 
Western war provocateurs . . . Naturally it would have 
been better if the German workers themselves had repulsed 
the provocation in time. But unfortunately large sections 
of the workers did not show the necessary high-mindedness. 

Some people, including comrades, point out that one of 
the causes of the events and of the size of the demonstra- 
tions was the dissatisfaction of considerable parts of the 
working class with some measures, for example the norm 
question. This is indeed true. 


In his speech at the 15th meeting of the Socialist 

Unity Party’s (SED) Central Committee which took 
place 24-26, Premier Grotewohl stated: 
There were mistakes in our propaganda work. We fre- 
quently talked above people’s heads without considering 
their wishes, hardships, and worries . The result of 
all this was that we created an ever-wider gulf between 
the mass of the workers and ourselves, that we no longer 
knew their wishes and desires, that we fobbed them otf 
with phrases, and finally lost the confidence of part of the 
workers. 

Recently there was added to all this a partial deterioration 
in the living conditions of some categories of workers 
which aroused their discontent and over which we passed 
with insufficient arguments and phrases. 


The events following the United States Government 
offer on July 10 of $15 million worth of foodstutts 
for the population of East Germany cast an oblique 
but sharp light on real conditions in the Soviet Zone. 
Soviet Foreign Minister Vyacheslav Molotov in a note 
curtly rejected the offer as a “propaganda mancuver,” 
adding that the United States Government was “in- 
correctly informed” about East Germany’s food situa- 
tion. Premier Grotewohl echoed that “the people of 
East Germany regard this American offer as an insult.” 

The complete hollowness of this response was soon 
revealed when Moscow announced a loan of $57 million 
worth of Soviet foodstuffs to East Germany—to be 
paid for by East German manufactured goods. In this 
connection Grotewohl gave expression to “our pro- 
found fraternal thanks to the Soviet Communist Party 
and the Soviet Government for this great and mag- 
nanimous aid.” ® More eloquent, however, than the 
words of their self-appointed representatives were the 
actions of millions of East Germans who in one way 
or another, despite communist terror and threats of 
reprisals, managed to accept the United States food 
parcels. Their response was not only a gesture of 
political defiance toward “their” regime, but an ex- 
pression of actual hunger. 


8 Tribline, July 28,1953. 
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The near-revolution, as we know, was put down. 
An Associated Press dispatch of June 18, 1953 placed 
the number of demonstrators killed at 16 and quoted 
a Red Cross official who said that 119 injured persons 
received treatment in West Berlin hospitals. The East 
Zone, of course, gave no statistics as to the number 
of rioters killed or hospitalized in East German hos- 
pitals. A Soviet Zone communique stated that Willi 
Goettling, an unemployed painter of West Berlin, had 
been arrested during the rioting and had been sum- 
marily executed as an “instigator” of the riots. The 
number of demonstrators arrested and jailed was esti- 
mated in the thousands. 


An editorial in The New York Times of June 18, 
entitled “‘Berlin’s Day of Glory,” said: 


The Germans of East Berlin have made a gesture that 
will rank high in the history of Germany and of European 
civilization. They fought for liberty against tyranny— 
blindly, hopelessly and bravely. They branded communism 
with an iron that will sear so deeply the Reds will never 
lose the scar. The Soviets can shoot down German men 
and women because they have the tanks and the machine 
guns, but now we know, and history will know, that there 
is a courage and spirit in the German people which will 
not indefinitely brook oppression. Wednesday, June 17, 
1953, will be a day of glory, however cruelly the manifesta- 
tion is now punished. 


While there was a predominant element of spon- 
taneity in the revolt, it was far from being purely 
fortuitous. As early as November 1952 the seething 
unrest in the Soviet Zone had made itself felt in West 
Berlin. On the 17th of that month the European news 
agency, ICC, commented on: 


... effects of the deep, depressed tone of the population of 
the Soviet Zone of Germany, because it may mean that 
the active resistance against the communist regime will be 
used by the dictatorship as grounds for the liquidation of 
numerous opponents of the regime. News has come from 
all districts of the Soviet Zone concerning bloody fights, 
riots and mass arrests on account of the additional danger 
of starvation. 


Within a week it resulted in pitched battles in Fursten- 


One of the most eloquent proofs of the de- 
plorable conditions existing in the Eastern 
Zone of Germany has been the mass migra- 
tion of its inhabitants to the Western Zone. 
Follewing are the figures for the number of 
applications by East Germans for permission 
to resettle in the Federal Republic: 


December 1952 9,543 
January 1953 20,323 
February 1953 24,244 
March 1953 51,359 
June 1953 39,091 


burg and der Oder . . .Two functionaries were beaten to 
death. In Rathenow an der Havel some 400 workers of 
the HO (Government) stores stormed the railroad station 
and plundered the food cars .. . In Leipzig, Dresden, Halle 


and Suhl there were small riots against the shortage of 
food... 


HESE are some of the specific events leading up to 

the revolt. But what about the over-all situation? 
What were the conditions that compelled thousands 
upon thousands of ordinary men and women to dis- 
regard the usual considerations of caution and self- 
preservation and dare to do what has never before 
been done on such a scale in the Soviet orbit? 

The Soviet Zone of Germany is a model in 
miniature of its prototype, the Soviet Union. It is 
a satellite police state held in the iron grip of the 
Kremlin. Soviet control has been maintained through 
a network of institutions and power organs which up 
to now has effectively stifled any efforts in the direc- 
tion of freedom. The native population, a strong, self- 
reliant people, not only suffers under repressions as 
intolerable as those borne under the Nazi regime, but 
must endure the added agony of being under the heel 
of a foreign oppressor. The methods of control and 
suppression are by now well known. The Soviet Army 
hangs over the head of the East German populace like 
a sword of Damocles, ready at all times to crush any 
sign of revolt in its infancy. The ruthless use of Soviet 
tanks and troops after the ““Vopos,” or People’s Police, 
had proved ineffectual in the June 17th uprising is 
the most recent proof of this fact. The official party 
of the regime, the SED, is a hand-picked Kremlin 
instrument that serves as a transmission belt for the 
communist indoctrination of the people and as a 
funnel for Soviet exploitation. The so-called “People’s 
Police” functions as a strong-arm squad and is backed 
by the ever-present, all-pervasive secret police, which 
spies and denounces and is the agent through which 
hundreds of thousands are sent to concentration camps 
and to forced labor in the Soviet-owned uranium 
mines. 

The communist regime in East Germany claims 
that it is building a workers’ paradise in the Soviet 
Zone. The fact is, however, that the workers in East 
Germany live under conditions incomparably worse 
than those prevailing in the darkest days of the early 
industrial revolution. Their standard of living, in 
terms of food, clothing, and housing, is barely mar- 
ginal, except for certain favored groups of highly 
skilled workers. This depressed standard of living can 


7 For details on the police state characteristics of East Germany, 
see Information Bulletin, Office of U. S. High Commissioner 
for Germany, March, 1950, p. 47; Confuse and Control, Depart- 
ment of State Publication No. 4107, April, 1951; “The Soviet- 
ization of East Germany,” Free Labor World, No. 15, September, 
1951. 
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What, generally speaking, are the symptoms of a revolutionary situation? .. . 


1. When it is impossible for the ruling classes to maintain their rule in an unchanged form; when 
there is a crisis in one form or another among the upper classes, a crisis in the policy of the ruling 
class which causes fissures through which the discontent and indignation of the oppressed classes 
burst forth... 


2. When the want and suffering of the oppressed classes have become more acute than usual. 


3. When, as a consequence of the above causes, there is a considerable increase in the activity 
of the masses who in “peace time” quietly allow themselves to be robbed, but who in turbulent 
times are drawn both by the circumstances of the crisis and by the ‘upper classes” themselves 
into independent historical action. 


—Lenin, “Opportunism and the Collapse of the Second International,” 1916. 


Above and Right: East Berliners protest against the communist regime and its mainstay, the Soviet 
Army, during the historic demonstrations of June, 1953. 
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be attributed to a combination of factors, the foremost 
of which is—in line with over-all Soviet policy—the 
strong emphasis on heavy industry, with a cynical 
disregard for the production of even essential con- 
sumer goods. 

The outstanding features in the East German econ- 
omy are the high degree of public ownership (either 
in the form of nationalized “People’s enterprises,” or 
Soviet-owned plants) and the system of all-inclusive 
economic planning. ® Almost 100 percent nationali- 
zation exists in power production, mining, and metal- 
lurgy. Small and middle-sized enterprises in the con- 
sumer goods industries are in private hands, entirely 
dependent, however, upon public authorities which 
control allocation of raw materials. 


8 The share of public ownership in all of industrial production 
in 1951 was about 77 percent, of which 26 percent was assigned 
to the Soviet-owned plants. In the spring of 1952, the Soviets 
announced the conversion of 66 of the Soviet-owned plants into 
“People’s Enterprises.” Recently it was announced that more 
plants would be “reconverted”. 


The current Five-Year Plan (1951-55) sets as its 
goal far-reaching independence from outside “‘capital- 
ist” countries and calls for a doubling of the 1936 
level of industrial production, with emphasis on heavy 
industry.® The plan also provides for an increase of 
60 percent in labor productivity, (a minimum of 72 
percent in the nationalized enterprises) and of 13 per- 
cent in the labor force, while earnings are to be in- 
creased by only 20 percent. The percentage of workers 
receiving incentive wages is scheduled to increase (in 
the “People’s Enterprises”) from 62 to 83 percent 
of the work force. In the spring of 1952, the volume 
of industrial production was estimated at only 90 
percent of 1936, 1° 


Under the pressure of the insurrectionary riots the Party 
on July 24, 1953 was impelled to announce a modification of 
the Plan in the direction of increased production of consumer 
goods. 

10 The Economic Development in West Berlin and in the 
Soviet Zone, by Rudolph Meimberg, West Berlin Central Bank, 
1952, p. 54. 


The East German worker, in addition to being under- 
paid and underfed, also is subjected to a fantastic 
speed-up system. He is driven by so-called trade- 
unions, whose function is not to protect the interests 
of the worker but to see that labor productivity is 
constantly increased. 

In the Soviet Zone, the role of labor is determined 
not by the FDGB, but by over-all policy of the Soviet 
Union, which is dedicated to the economic, political, 
and military absorption of this area into the Soviet 
sphere. The importance of East Germany (which 
includes the most highly skilled working force in the 
satellites) to Soviet plans is indicated in a startling 
telegram sent by Stalin to the heads of the newly 
founded German Democratic Republic in 1949. “The 
biggest sacrifices (in the recent war) were borne by 
the German and Soviet peoples (who) possess the 
greatest potentialities in Europe for accomplishing 
great actions of world importance.” 11 In East Ger- 
many, the groundwork for these not as yet fully re- 
vealed “‘great actions” is the current Five Year Plan, 
which at once sets the stage and furnishes the role for 


the FDGB. 
The technique behind fulfilling the labor aspects of 


the Plan consists of government manipulation of wages 
and the assignment to the trade-union apparatus of the 
double task of pushing the productivity drives and 
“enlightening” the workers. A tripartite government 
wage policy was enunciated by the head of the SED 
(Communist) Party in an address to the third FDGB 
convention in August 1950: (1) The setting of “‘ap- 
propriate” wages as a means of labor allocation where- 
by workers will shift to the important plants in the 
“People’s Enterprises;” (2) incentive wages as a stim- 
ulus to the worker to increase his productivity; (3) 
wide wage differentials among various levels of skills 
as an incentive for workers to increase their skills. 
The highly-centralized FDGB, with five million 
members organized in twenty unions, is typical of the 
Soviet-type union movement. Membership, ostensibly 
voluntary, is in reality based on unremitting pressure 
upon the workers to join. Membership carries such 
advantages as cheaper rates in rest homes. Elections 
are manipulated by Party-bound union officials, and 
candidates for office as a rule require prior approval 
by the next higher union echelon. In many cases, 
elected officials have been removed by Party order. !* 
The supreme executive body is the Federation execu- 
tive board, composed of 103 members elected at a 
convention every three years. It announces general 
policy and determines and checks on the functions 


11 U.S.S.R. Information Bulletin, October 21, 1949, p. 621. 

12 See “Einiges liber innergewerkschaftliche Demokratie,” by 
Harry Krebs, in Die Arbeit, official organ of the FDGB, No. 7, 
July 1951, and “The Sovietization of Eastern Germany,” in Free 
Labor World, No. 16, October 1951, p. 8. 
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of the affiliated unions. The day-to-day operations 
are carried on by a secretariat composed of nine mem- 
bers, including the Federation president. Responsible 
to the secretariat are seventeen Federation departments, 
such as Organization-Instruction, Trade-Union Agita- 
tion, and Finance. For greater control over the affil- 
iated unions, a presidium was formed, consisting of 
the secretariat and the presidents of the more important 
unions. Federation executive boards also are elected in 
each of the fourteen administrative-political districts 
(Bezirke) of the Soviet Zone. 


The constituent unions, subordinate to the Federa- 
tion executive board, range in geographic subdivisions 
from the national office to the individual plant. At a 
convention of “elected” delegates held every four 
years, a central board is elected which in turn elects 
one of its members as union president. 


The plant level of organization is extremely im- 
portant because it is there that the productivity drives 
and “enlightenment” campaigns take concrete form. 
In each plant, shop union committees (BGL)1* theo- 
retically are formed by election, but in actual practice 
this is often done by appointment from above. }* For 
some very large enterprises with over 20,000 employees, 
a central union committee has been formed for more 
unified control. 

The role of the Communist Party in union affairs 
is all-pervasive. In a speech in 195215 the FDGB 
president, Herbert Warnke, stated: 


We acknowledge the leading role of the Socialist Unity 
Party . . . The trade-unions set for themselves the goal 
of helping the Party win the entire working class for the 
building of socialism . . . The trade-unions are schools 
for socialism.16 


The true nature of the trade-unions and of the 
working conditions of the East Zone wage earners 
can best be seen in the Soviet-type “‘collective agree- 
ments” whose introduction in 1951 in the nationalized 
and Soviet-owned plants created the first crisis in 
industrial relations. The detailed incorporation into 
the agreements of the most odious aspects of the 
speed-up system, in conjunction with new provisions 


13 These were introduced in 1948 in private and nationalized 
plants to replace the works councils which had offered resistance 
to the speed-up. In the private enterprises, the BGL still nego- 
tiates plant agreements with plant management on the basis of 
agreements concluded between the industrial unions and the 
Chambers of Industry, of Commerce, and of Handicraft in which 
labor is “represented.” Co-determination is at present encouraged 
only in the private plants as 2 means of controlling the employer. 

14 Die rechtliche und soziale Lage der Arbeitnebmer in der 
Sowjetzone und in Ostberlin, by Gerhard Hass, published by the 
Bundesministerium fiir gesametdeutsche Fragen, Bonn, 1951, p. 18. 

MT ribiine, August 1, 1952. 

16 For a striking parallel with official Soviet utterances in this 
connection, see “Elements of Soviet Labor Law,” by Vladimir 
Gsovski, in Monthly Labor Review, March 1951, p. 257, and 
April 1951, p. 385. 
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which actually worsened conditions, led to short-lived 
but widespread opposition among the workers. This 
unexpected resistance in turn prompted a sharp rebuke 
by the SED to the trade-union officialdom, which duti- 
fully engaged in the customary “self-criticism.” 


The collective agreements are of two parts: (1) a 
framework agreement for a branch of industry, con- 
cluded by the appropriate economic ministry and the 
central board of the industrial union; (2) a plant 
agreement, based on the framework agreement, con- 
cludéd by the plant management and the shop union 
committees; this supposedly follows “thorough dis- 
cussion” with the plant personnel. The basis for both 
types of agreement was a “model” framework agree- 
ment constructed by the FDGB executive board and 
the Labor Ministry. 17 


The agreements are geared to both the industry and 
the individual plant relationship to the over-all eco- 
nomic plan. The plant directors obligate themselves 
to (1) create the necessary conditions for smooth 
production, (2) establish technical work norms, and 
(3) classify the plant workers according to eight 
basic work categories. The unions undertake to or- 
ganize “‘competitions,” cooperate in the setting of 
norms, and “explain” to the workers the necessity for 
labor discipline. The agreements are all-embracing to 
the extent that even the workers (individually or by 
department) “voluntarily” pledge themselves in pre- 
cise detail and with deadline dates to meet production 
commitments. Purely political issues also are included, 
as in the following case of a railroad worker: 


I pledge myself to work with all my strength for the 
conclusion of a peace treaty and the withdrawal of all 
Occupation troops. I pledge myself to form a correspon- 
dence circle and discuss (this) with West German fellow- 
unionists in a regular exchange of letters. 


Wage rates are not included in the agreements, 
for, as explained by a leading union functionary, “it 
is most important that the workers be made to realize 
that the determination and development of wages are 
no longer subject to collective bargaining but are to 
be set by the appropriate Government bodies within 
the context of the Plan.” 18 


Included in the agreements, however, are all the 


17 For examples of a “model” framework agreement for a 
branch of industry see: Muster eines Rahmenkollektivvertrages 
als Grundlage fiir den Abschluss von Kollektivvertraigen in der 
volkseigenen und ihr gleichgestellten Wirtschaft fiir die Zweige 
der Industrie, des Verkehrs, des Handels und der Landwirtschaft, 
in Gesetzblatt der deutschen Demokratischen Republik, No. 35, 
March 3, 1951 p. 203, and No. 64, May 27, 1952 p. 385. For 
an example of a plant agreement, see Betriebskollektivvertrag des 
Stahl—und Walzwerkes Riesa VEB, in Sonderbeilage Zweites 
Juniheft Nr. 12/1951, Arbeit und Sozialfiirsorge, Organ des 
Ministeriums fiir Arbeit der Deutschen Demokratischen Republic. 

18 Article by Rudolph Kirchner in Neues Deutschland, organ 
of the Communist Party, January 14, 1951. 


ramifications of the Soviet speed-up system: “Socialist 
competition” 1® within one plant and between plants; 
establishment of new work norms by the best and 
most qualified workers instead of the average workers; 
organization of the work force into brigades to be 
paid as a group; a special bonus payment to a “briga- 
dier” if the production of “his” work brigade exceeds 
its norm. 

Refinements in the speed-up system have been in- 
troduced. 2° For example, any individual worker who 
introduces an improvement raising the production norm 
is himself permitted to work at the previous norm 
for four months. This differential is designated by the 
East German workers as “traitor’s pay” (Judalslobn). 
Should a worker be unable to fulfill his norm “through 
his own fault,” he is paid only the worth of the 
product, or its value as estimated by the goods-control 
inspectors. (Previously, the worker was at least assured 
of receiving his basic hourly wage.) Workers pro- 
moted to a higher wage category must perform satis- 
factorily for three months before receiving the pay 
increase, whereas those transferred to a lower category 
receive a pay cut after two weeks. 

The lot of the worker under the 1951 agreements 
was made more difficult by a general decrease in 
bonuses for overtime, night, and Sunday work. More- 
ever, the piece-rate worker, during any interruption 
in production, receives only 90 percent of the hourly 
rates. Previously he was entitled to the average of 
his normal pay. In addition, the number of paid vaca- 
tion days for such occasions as marriage was decreased. 


| ‘as attempting to put through the 1951 plant agree- 
ments, the regime met with spontaneous and open 
resistance, which was repeated on a mass scale in the 
recent uprising. In many plants, the workers unani- 
mously rejected the agreements in protest meetings; 
in others, large numbers demonstratively absented 
themselves. The arrest of four protesting miners at 
the Wismuth uranium mines on August 16, 1951, led 
to riots involving 3,000 miners and resulting in the 
death of one member of the People’s Police and in- 
juries to 28 others. In the Leuna Chemical Works, 7! 


19 A technique whereby the work arrangement is so set up 
that workers individually or in groups, vying for prizes or 
monetary premiums are forced to race against each other in 
increasing production by fulfilling or overfulfilling the economic 
plan. 

20 Incorporated in many instances in East German labor legisla- 
tion. See for example: Verordnung tiber die Wahrung der Rechte 
der Werktitigen and iiber die Regelung der Entlohnung der 
Arbeiter und Angestellten vom 20 Mai 1952 and Richtlinien 
zur Ausarbeitung and Einftibrung technisch begriinder Arbeits- 
normen in den volkseigenen und ibnen gleichgestellten Betrieben 
vom 20 Mai 1952, Gesetzblatt der Deutschen Demokratischen 
Republik, No. 64, May 27, 1952, p. 377 and p. 401. 

21 This plant became one of the most active centers of resist- 
ance during the June days. 
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employing 28,000, the rejection of the agreement led 
to such violence that the People’s Police and Soviet 
military forces were called in. According to one West 
German estimate, 2,700 workers were arrested within 
a short period. 2? In time, active resistance was tem- 
porarily worn down and often took the form of ab- 
staining from voting. In one plant of 200 workers, 
five voted for the agreement and the rest abstained. 
The agreement was nevertheless pronounced in effect. 
In the “self-criticism” that followed, it was admitted 
that the union machine had become overly bureaucratic 
and had so strongly identified itself with management 
interests that “‘there were innumerable factories where 
the union functionaries appear as the prolonged arm 
of the management . . . slinking through the plant 
like terrified orphans, anxious not to make trouble 
and therefore, with complete justification, not taken 
seriously by the workers.” 7% 


A union campaign of “‘solicitude for the daily needs 
of the masses” was started. Its hypocrisy was revealed 
in a speech at the Chemnitz Conference in July 1951 
by FDGB president Warnke. In calling for “‘solici- 
tude” for the worker, whose day-to-day needs should 
be the center of trade-union activity, he pointed out 
that unions can most effectively manifest this solicitude 
by “bending every effort . . . to raise labor produc- 
tivity.” 

The real cause of the “‘solicitude” for the daily 
interests of the workers may be found in the main 
report of the tenth convention of the FDGB execu- 
tive board in August 1952: *4 


We are creating a genuine People’s Army:.from the 
ranks of our best workers. As trade-unionists, we support 
fully the building of a strong People’s Army, equipped with 
the most modern weapons, which would effectively dis- 
courage the ejected monopolists and Junkers and their 
big brother, the American bankers and munition manu- 
facturers, from encroaching upon the achievements of our 
German Democratic Republic.25 


The harshest form of labor control in the Soviet 
Zone of Germany is in the uranium mining industry. 


22 Die Kollektivvertraige als System der Ausbeutung in der 
Sowjetzone, Vorstand der SPD, Bonn p. 6. 

23 Neues Deutschland, October 14, 1951. 

24 Tribtine, August 1, 1952. 


25In marked contrast, the trade union movement in West 
Germany is well-knit, voluntary, and democratic. Nearly all 
organized labor (the present membership is more than six million, 
or about 42 percent of the organizable labor force) has merged 
in the German Trade-Union Federation (DGB). Its 16 affiliated 
unions, mostly industrial and multi-industrial, contain diversified 
political and religious elements. The affiliated unions are nation- 
wide in scope, subdivided into district and local branches. The 
executive bodies are democratically elected at conventions by 
delegates, themselves elected by district and local bodies. The 
chief function of the national unions is bargaining for wages 
and working conditions. DGB representatives vigorously present 
labor’s viewpoint before legislative and executive bodies. 


Some 300,000 workers employed by Wismuth AG, the 
Soviet-owned and directed corporation established to 
mine the uranium deposits of central Germany, live 
and work in conditions of human slavery. This cor- 
poration employs all available means to recruit and 
control its labor force. It is not subject to East German 
law and possesses extra-territorial status which, in 
effect, makes it a colonial enclave of the Soviet Union. 
Although it operates for the benefit of the U.S.S.R., 
the bulk of its operating costs is borne by the East 
German economy. 


Since 1946 uranium mining operations have been 
under way in the Erzgebirge, the Vogtland, the Goer- 
litz district, and the Harz area. At first an attempt 
was made to meet manpower demands by employing 
volunteer workers, but when the number of volunteers 
proved insufficient, workers were sent to the mines 
under compulsion. 


Labor is recruited with the help of the SED, the 
FDGB, and the Communist-controlled FDJ (Free 
German Youth). These organizations participate in 
drives to enlist recruits through promises of high 
wages and special rations, and through appeals to ad- 
vance the cause of the “World Peace Camp.” When 
such drives fail to obtain the necessary workers, a 
variety of ingenious schemes are used to force reluctant 
workers into the mines. 

Output quotas for uranium miners are placed with 
the local labor offices, and the methods employed to 
fill these quotas are not subject to close examination. 
In some cases ration cards are withdrawn from workers 
who refuse to “volunteer,” and young workers are 
told that to be employed in the occupation of their 
choice, they must first serve a “tour of duty” in the 
uranium mines. Workers refusing employment in the 
mines have in some instances even been imprisoned. 
Possibly the most subtle of all methods of coercion is 
the creation of artificial unemployment in the mining 
areas. Workers seeking jobs are then informed by the 
local labor office that the only available positions are 
in the uranium mines. 


Working conditions in the mines are extremely 
primitive, and the health of the labor force is seriously 
endangered by silicosis, skin diseases, and respiratory 
ailments. Cave-ins, accidental explosions, and falling 
rocks, add to the occupational hazards. From these 
dangerous working conditions the workers go to ex- 
tremely unpleasant living arrangements, primitive and 
overcrowded barracks being the usual type of quarters. 

While the opportunity exists in the mines to earn 
wages which by East German standards are very high, 
in actual practice the bad working conditions, high 
work norms, and health hazards make it impossible 
for all but a small proportion of the miners to earn 
an adequate wage. In many cases the miners receive no 
more than other unskilled laborers. 
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Under such conditions stringent measures are re- 
quired to prevent mass desertions. The mining areas 
and their approaches are constantly patrolled by ele- 
ments of the Soviet and the East German security 
forces. In place of the customary East German iden- 
tification passes, special Wismuth passes have been 
issued, making deserters from the mines easy to detect. 
In addition, the entire East German police system has 
been alerted to watch for deserters. 

It should be observed that conditions of the workers 
in the other satellites are as bad or worse than those 
prevailing in East Germany. ?® Following the practice 
in the Soviet Union, labor legislation deals primarily 
with restrictions on the rights of labor. Thus workers 
cannot change their jobs without permission, engage 
in free collective bargaining, or exercise the right to 
strike. In the entire Soviet orbit there exists the over- 


26In Czechoslovakia, the Soviets forced through an economic 
plan which laid emphasis on specialized, heavy industry, with a 
consequent serious decline in the production of consumer goods, 
plus a speed-up system which called for an annual productivity 
increase of 17.1 percent. Consumer shortages were aggravated by 
large compulsory exports to the Soviet bloc, where by 1952 
almost three-quarters of Czechoslovakia’s total exports were going. 
The Czechs struck back at their communist oppressors largely 
through passive resistance—there has been widespread absenteeism 


Soviet Policies Since 


Editor’s Note: More than half a year after the death of Joseph 
Stalin, the world is still at a loss to grasp the full significance 
of the various policies announced by the new Kremlin regime. 
On the following pages, we present three articles designed to 
clarify and provide answers to some of the most puzzling ques- 
tions—to wit: What is the meaning and extent of the amnesties 
in the U.S.S.R. and the “people’s democracies”? Does the pro- 
claimed desire to improve the Soviet living standards presage a 
genuine departure from the practice of “guns before butter”? 


The Soviet Amnesty 
By Vladimir Gsovski 


HE AMNESTY granted on March 27, 1953, after 
Stalin’s death has features common to many laws 
and decrees of the new Malenkov era. It was obviously 
inspired by the desire of the new ruling group to 
relieve somewhat the tension in the Soviet Union. It 


The author of Soviet Civil Law and other works, Mr. Gsovski 
is one of the world’s leading authorities on Soviet law. 


riding emphasis on heavy industry, neglect of consumer 
needs and the relentless speed-up system. 

Unquestionably, much can be learned from the 
workers’ uprisings in East Germany, as well as in 
Czechoslovakia. It is clear, for one thing, that from 
the Soviet point of view the satellites are not depend- 
able and will not make reliable Soviet troops. It is 
also clear that the East German communist regime does 
not have any working class support, that, indeed, it is 
hated and despised by the very people whom it claims 
to represent. But the great, the monumental achieve- 
ment of the revolts was the destruction of the myth 
of Soviet invulnerability and invincibility. To the 
oppressed millions throughout the Soviet empire the 
revolts are a symbol of hope and a dramatic reminder 
that tyranny cannot last forever. 


among workers, plus violations of “labor discipline.” According 
to President Zapotocky absenteeism reached a daily average of 25 
percent in 1953. So that the workers could no longer “afford” 
absenteeism, the Government at the end of May 1953 introduced 
a drastic currency “reform” which confiscated a large part of 
savings, abolished the low-priced ration market and lowered the 
real value of wages by approximately 11 percent. The workers 
retaliated almost immediately by widespread spontaneous strikes, 
riots, demonstrations and general protests. 


THE SOVIET UNION 


Stalin 


How to explain the new Soviet moves in the field of foreign 
trade? For a discussion of Soviet foreign policy, the reader is 
referred to the articles “Ideological Concepts in Soviet Foreign 
Policy”, by Raymond L. Garthoff, and “The United Front 
Tactics of International Communism”, by Bernard E. Brown, 
in the last issue of this magazine. Future issues will contain articles 
on the present state of the Soviet economy, recent trends in 
Eastern Europe and China, and general interpretative analyses of 
Soviet developments during the post-Stalin period. 


also shows how unpopular the Stalin regime was even 
among Soviet officials. The amnesty decree attempts 
to appease the population by the promise of a milder 
regime, but it leaves intact the very fundamentals upon 
which the harshness of the regime is based. The pro- 
visions of the decree are ambiguous. On the surface 
it promises a kind of general amnesty, but a study of 
its provisions in detail reveals important restrictions 
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and shows wide room left for arbitrary interpretation. 
It is less extensive than might appear at first sight. 

Generally, the decree declares complete release for 
those who were convicted for terms of five years and 
less, and has more complex provisions regarding penal- 
ties exceeding this term. Those convicted for the so- 
called counterrevolutionary crimes, i.e., strictly politi- 
cal crimes, and some others, are excluded from the 
benefits of the amnesty. But otherwise the amnesty 
granted after Stalin’s death is more generous than the 
amnesty in celebration of the victory over Hitler 
granted in 1945. At that time a general pardon was 
extended to those serving sentences of under three 
years. Now the amnesty cancels sentences of under 
five years. The amnesty decree also states the promise 
“to revise the penal legislation of the U.S.S.R.” 


Amnesty for those serving sentences of under 
five years. 


At the outset, the application of the clause relating 
to those serving less than five years is far from clear. 
It reads: 


Sec. 2. Persons who were convicted for a period of time 
up to 5 years inclusive shall be released from the places 
of confinement and from other forms of punishment not 
connected with the deprivation of liberty. 


The use of the term “places of confinement” makes 
it evident that the amnesty relates to inmates of all 
types of prisons designated by a variety of names 
in the Soviet Union, including the notorious “correc- 
tional labor camps.” But the extent to which the 
amnesty affects the inmates of such camps is rather 
obscure. 

It must be borne in mind that heavy punishment 
may be imposed in the Soviet Union not only by court 
but also by administrative action. Prior to 1934 this 
power was exercised first by the Cheka and later by 
the GPU. Since 1934 a Special Board attached to 
the People’s Commissariat of the Interior (renamed 
the Ministry of the Interior in 1946), officially has 
the power to confine in a camp of correctional labor 
for a period not exceeding five years persons ‘“‘deemed 
socially dangerous.” Such confinement is tantamount 
to confinement at hard labor. This board also may 
exile the suspects to remote localities, without con- 
finement, or prohibit them from residing in certain 
places. (Statutes of July 10 and November 5, 1934, 
U.S.S.R. Laws, 1934, texts 283 and 284; 1935, text 
$4.) The Board makes decisions without what is com- 
monly conceded to be a trial and is not bound by any 
rules of substantive criminal law (Criminal Code) and 
procedural rules. Its proceedings are secret. 


Does the current amnesty apply to persons who 
were subjected to such penalties by the Ministry of 
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the Interior? The wording of the decree does not 
make it likely, since the amnesty is granted to “per- 
sons convicted” (litsa osuzhdennye), which term con- 
notes generally those convicted in court. But fre- 
quently the Soviet and pre-Soviet statutes use in 
similar instances a more explicit term, “convicted in 
court” or convicted by a court judgment. It is 
difficult to assess with certainty the significance of the 
omission of the words “in court”. It is dubious 
whether persons confined in a camp of correctional 
labor by the Board of the Ministry of the Interior are 
considered “‘convicted” or merely subjected to security 
police measures. 

The bulk of the population of labor camps, esti- 
mated at several millions, consists of persons confined 
by the Ministry of the Interior. (Confinement under 
a court sentence is served in such camps only if the 
term exceeds three years.) Thus it is doubtful that 
the benefit of amnesty relates to a very large number 
of persons. 

Another ambiguity arises from the wording of the 
preamble of the decree, which states that “there is no 
longer any necessity to keep in places of confinement 
persons who have committed crimes which do not 
represent a great danger for the State and who have 
proved by their attitude towards work that they can 
return to an honest working life and become useful 
members of society.” (Italics supplied.) Is this state- 
ment an additional prerequisite for application of 
amnesty to those serving sentences of less than five 
years or is it merely a declaration of reasons for which 
the amnesty was granted? 

The decree also orders that those convicted for 
terms of less than five years must be released ‘from 
other forms of punishment not connected with the 
deprivation of liberty.” (Supra, Sec. 2.) Does this 
clause apply to fines and total or partial confiscation 
of property which is often added to confinement? 
If it does apply, it is rather strange that no provision 
regulates the return of property taken or the return 
of fines paid. In the Czechoslovakian and Hungarian 
amnesties, which followed the amnesty in the U.S.S.R., 
release from fines up to a certain amount is expressly 
provided for. What is the reason for such an omission 
in the Soviet amnesty? 

There is nothing to show that these ambiguities and 
problems have been solved. Although over seven 
months have elapsed since the amnesty was announced, 
the comments of the Soviet press, including the legal 
periodical Soviet State and Law (Sovetskoe gosudarstvo 
i pravo) fail to answer or even mention these essential 
problems, but contain only a mere restatement of 
the text of the decree. Likewise, the Soviet press is 
silent on the application of the amnesty. It is not 
known how it operates or how many persons have 


been released. 
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Persons Pardoned Regardless of Their Term of 
Sentence 


The decree further provides for prisoners in some 
categories to be released regardless of their term of 
confinement. This applies to women with children 
under the age of 10, pregnant women, minors under 
the age of 18 years, men over 55 years of age and 
women over 50, and convicts suffering severe incuable 
diseases. But in all these instances the same doubt 
arises: the decree relates to persons “convicted” with- 
out making clear whether those confined by the Min- 
istry of the Interior are included. 


The amnesty granted to minors under the age of 
18 years should not come as a surprise to students of 
Soviet law. The original Soviet Criminal Code clearly 
stated that minors under the age of 16 were not sub- 
ject to its provisions. Juvenile delinquents between 
16 and 18 years of age were dealt with primarily under 
special educational measures. But the Act of April 7, 
1935 amended the Code to provide that “minors who 
have reached 12 years of age and are accused of larceny, 
violence, bodily injury, maiming, murder, or attempted 
murder shall be tried by the criminal court, which 
may impose upon them any kind of punishment” ap- 
plicable to adults (U.S.S.R. Laws, 1935, Text 155; 
RSFSR Criminal Code, Section 12, as amended in 
1936). In 1941 a further amendment extended this 
provision to minors who committed such crimes by 
mere negligence, without intent (Vedomosti, 1941, 
No. 25). In 1940 the same provision was extended 
to minors who committed an act endangering railroad 
traffic, such as loosening the rails, placing objects on 
the rails, etc. (Vedomosti, 1940, No. 52). These 
amendments were incorporated in Section 12 of the 
RSFSR Criminal Code. Provisions for minors of age 
12 and over committing offenses other than those 
mentioned above were still lacking in Soviet law. How- 
ever, the Act of 1941 ordered that for all other offenses, 
minors of age 14 and over are subject to prosecution 
(Vedomosti, 1941, No. 32). Strangely enough, this 
provision was not incorporated into the text of the 
RSFSR Criminal Code, although it was never repealed. 
An executive order of June 15, 1943, established 
special reformatory colonies under the Ministry of 
the Interior for confinement, without judicial pro- 
cedure, of minors from 11 to 16 years of age, who 
are waywards, vagrants, or who have committed petty 
larceny or other minor offenses (Criminal Law, Mos- 
cow, 1943, p. 137). Thus minors can be prosecuted 
by court decision under the same penalties as adults, 
or can be confined by the Ministry of the Interior in 
administrative action. 


Similar release, regardless of the duration of con- 
finement, is granted to Soviet officials convicted for 


violations of their duties and for those who committed 
so-called “‘ecanomic crimes” (i.¢., crimes committed 
‘nm economic enterprises such as trusts, Sovkhozi, etc.). 
This portion of the amnesty plainly seeks to benefit 
Communists and Soviet officials. Some benefits are 
given to the military. From the list of offenses for- 
given, it appears that the amnesty affects command- 
ing personnel convicted for unlawful orders, abuse of 
power, and laxity in office. Not only officers but 
all other military personnel are excused from penal- 
ties incurred for absence without leave, overstaying 
leave, loss or embezzlement of government property, 
and violation of guard duties. These rather minor in- 
fractions of discipline are severely punished in the 
Soviet armed forces. 


Reduction of Sentences of Over Five Years and 
Exemptions From Amnesty 


For persons serving a term exceeding five years the 
amnesty consists as a rule in the reduction of the 
term by one-half. There are, however, exemptions 
from this portion of the amnesty, and these show that 
the amnesty is not intended for political offenders in 
a broad sense. It is expressly stated that the amnesty 
shall not apply to those convicted “for counterrevo- 
lutionary crimes, large theft of socialist property, 
banditry, and intentional murder.” In part this 
exemption is specific, viz., where it refers to banditry, 
intentional murder, and counterrevolutionary crimes. 
The Criminal Code now in force in the U.S.S.R. gives 
statutory definitions of these crimes. The counter- 
revolutionary crimes are defined in great detail in a 
separate chapter of the Criminal Code, both as a group 
(Sec. 58 of the RSFSR Criminal Code and Sec. 1 of 
the Federal Code of Crimes Against the State) and 
as individual offenses (Sections 58 !* through 58 !4 of 
the RSFSR Criminal Code). 


The term “counterrevolutionary crime” not only 
applies to treason, rebellion, intelligence for foreign 
states, incitement of these to war or hostilities, espion- 
age, sabotage, acts of terrorism and damage to railroad 
and other public installations, but also to the failure 
to report any information on such crimes, plans, any 
organizational activities for the commission of such 
acts (conspiracy), propaganda and agitation calling 
for the weakening of Soviet power and the dissemina- 
tion, preparation or keeping of literature of this kind. 
Treason is defined, among other things, as escaping 
abroad while in the military service, even in peacetime. 
In such cases, members of a deserter’s family and de- 
pendents in the household are subject to punishment 
even if they did not know about his plans (Sec. 58 !¢). 
Among counterrevolutionary crimes also is the ‘“‘con- 
scious failure to perform duties, or intentionally care- 
less performance of the same with the purpose of 
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weakening the power of the Soviet Government or 
the functioning of the government machinery.” Broad 
as they are, the provisions relating to individual offenses 
are supplemented by a general group definition of a 
counterrevolutionary crime. Among other things, such 
a crime is defined as “any act directed to overthrow, 
undermine or weaken the power of the Soviet Govern- 
ment or such indefinite things as “the basic economic, 
political and national conquests of the proletarian 
revolution” (Sec. 58 1). Consequently, any act which 
may be interpreted as “weakening” these conquests 
may be punished, although it does not come under 
the definition of any specific counterrevolutionary 
crime. In such instances, viz., where an act is not 
directly specified as a crime, the Soviet Code allows 
the application by analogy of a penalty established 
for a crime “of the kind closely resembling the act” 
(Sec. 16, RSFSR Criminal Code). In view of these 
provisions those convicted for counterrevolutionary 
crimes constitute a numerous group embracing persons 
suspect of having a negative attitude toward the 
Soviet regime, although not necessarily guilty of defin- 
ite “counterrevolutionary” activities. Their exclusion 
from amnesty shows that the government does not 
wish to pardon potential oppositional elements. 


Exemption from amnesty of those guilty of large 
theft of socialist property leaves the door open to an 
arbitrary interpretation of amnesty. No Soviet law 
defines what the large theft of socialist property means, 
although certain statutes help to ascertain what kind 
of offenses are considered to be theft of socialist prop- 
erty in general. 


“Socialist” property is defined under Sec. 5 of the 
Constitution as government property, property of 
collective farms and property of cooperatives. Until 
June 4, 1947, a special law of August 6, 1932, threaten- 
ed any theft of such property with capital punishment 
reducible to ten years imprisonment under attenuating 
circumstances. But the “theft” which that law sought 
to suppress was in fact an infinite variety of attempts 
by the members of collective farms to evade the de- 
liveries of products to the government and other duties 
imposed by Soviet policy. Thus, theft was very broadly 
interpreted to include “‘any act defrauding (deceiving) 
the government in accounting for the production of 
collective farms . . . sabotage of agricultural works, 
... subversive reducing of standards of sowing result- 
ing in the pollution of fields and in low yield; wanton 
breaking of tractors and machinery and destruction 
of houses” (U.S.S.R. Laws, 1933, text 41); “failure 
of the tractor driver to follow regulations, which re- 
sulted in damage to machinery” (id., text 361); 
“malicious dissipation or concealment of milk collected 
for the government” (id., 1934, text 439) or of cotton 
(RSFSR Laws, 1934, text 256), and “unauthorized 
harvesting for private needs on land belonging to 
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collective or governmental farms” (U.S.S.R. Supreme 
Court, Ruling of April 3, 1940). 


In 1932 persons convicted under this law constituted 
20 percent of all those convicted in the courts of the 
Soviet Union. It later was applied less frequently, but 
until 1947 it was not shelved, and there are still many 
persons serving a sentence under this law. In all such 
instances it is left to the discretion of authorities ap- 
plying the amnesty to decide whether the theft com- 
mitted was a “large” one and excludes amnesty. 


On June 4, 1947 the Law of August 6, 1932 was 
superseded by a statute protecting governmental and 
public property, i.e., socialist property. Under this 
law large-scale theft of government property is pun- 
ished by confinement in a camp of correctional labor 
for from ten to twenty-five years (in case of theft 
of public property, from eight to twenty years). Here 
it is left to the court to define what constitutes theft 
on a large scale. 


One may ask why the Soviet Government, if its 
aim in issuing the amnesty was to impress the people 
in its favor and to relieve popular tension, excluded 
political prisoners and restricted its benevolent attitude 
to the ordinary criminal. The answer is that Soviet 
criminal law affects the citizenry at large to a much 
greater degree than does the law in free countries. 
A Soviet citizen is brought to court and convicted 
as an ordinary (non-political) criminal for such acts 
as absenteeism and inefficiency on the job, which in 
non-Soviet societies constitute a legitimate exercise 
of free will and which certainly lack that element 
of moral wrong associated with crime. The most 
flagrant cases of such behavior would result in other 
penalties (such as dismissal or ostracism) than prose- 
cution in court and the label of criminal. In the 
U.S.S.R., however, the state has established a monopoly 
over activities left in democratic countries to private 
enterprise. The Soviet state, as the owner and operator 
of all industrial and commercial enterprises, is the 
principal employer in the country. Collective farms 
are likewise under state control, and farm production 
must accord with the overall economic Government 
plan. Criminal law protects this monoply and aims 
at securing the proper functioning of governmental 
machinery. Every worker is a government employee. 
If a worker is more than 20 minutes late without 
“justifiable” reason, he can be prosecuted in court and 
sentenced to correctional labor without confinement 
but with a reduction of wages (Edict of June 26, 
1940). If the worker is tardy for a longer period or 
if he leaves his place of employment without authori- 
zation, he must be sentenced to imprisonment for a 
period of from two to four months (Ibid., Section 5). 
An employee who violates shop rules for the purpose 
of being dismissed must be prosecuted in like manner 
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(Supreme Court Rulling of December 25, 1941). 
Managers are subject to prosecution in court if they 
fail to enforce these strict rules; they are also liable 
to imprisonment from five to eight years for the re- 
lease of sub-standard or unfinished products (RSFSR 
Criminal Code, Section 128%, as amended in 1940). 
A farmer may sell on the free market what he has 
produced on his own small house and garden plot, but 
if he buys from his neighbor and sells on the market 
for profit, regardless of how small the profit is, he is 
subject to a minimum sentence of five years imprison- 
ment. (This applies to anyone who “buys up or resells 
for profit agricultural products or commodity staples” 
—Ibid., Section 107, as amended in 1932.) Slaughter 
of one’s own horse or other livestock, and careless 
treatment of machinery and animals of collective 
farms, governmental farms or governmental machine- 
tractor stations are offenses punished in court by various 
degrees of imprisonment or correctional labor (Ibid., 
Section 791, 797, 793, and 794). 


The amnesty will benefit persons convicted under 
the above and similar provisions if their cases showed 
no evidence of intent to “weaken” the “conquests of 
the proletarian revolution” and were not prosecuted 
as counter-revolutionary crimes. In other words, the 
Soviet Government apparently wanted to pardon those 
transgressors of the “socialist order” who were not 
found guilty of real opposition. 


Under Soviet law conviction may involve the re- 
linquishment of electoral rights, rights to hold elective 
offices, honorary titles, parental and other social 
security benefits, etc. The decree orders that elec- 
toral rights be restored to amnestied persons but 
is silent on the restoration of other rights. However, 
Sec. 458" of the Code of Criminal Procedure allows 
the court which rendered the original sentence to 
decide on partial or total restoration of rights where 
the amnesty is silent. 


The amnesty decree also promises to cancel the 
conviction records of amnestied persons. It remains to 
be seen how complete this cancellation will be, in 
particular, whether the mention of the conviction can 
be omitted in personal passports and in filling out the 
various questionnaires frequently required in the Soviet 
Union. 


Proposed Penal Reform 


The amnesty decree also ordered a revision of the 
penal legislation. However, the aim of this revision 
is rather limited. It is planned to reduce punishments 
for “some crimes” which are not specified. With 
reference to some of the “crimes committed by officials 
in violation of their duty, economic crimes, ordinary 
(bytovye), and other less dangerous crimes,” it is 


stated that they will be punished by “‘measures taken 
in administrative or disciplinary action” instead of 
by court action. 

The draft of the revision was ordered to be prepared 
by the Ministry of Justice within one month after the 
date of the amnesty decree, but no draft has been 
made public in the ensuing months. Before such a 
draft is published any extensive comment is pre- 
mature. But the program is not promising. Although 
the punishments under Soviet law are very harsh in- 
deed, the most objectionable feature of the Soviet 
administration of criminal justice lies in the fact 
that an administrative agency, the Ministry of the 
Interior, has broad powers to impose heavy punish- 
ment without trial, that the Soviet courts are not 
independent but partisan by principle, and that pre- 
trial and trial procedures in Soviet courts lack the 
feature of due process of law by democratic standards. 
The planned reform does not intend to revise these 
objectionable features. 


Amnesty in Satellite Countries 


The amnesty granted in the Soviet Union on March 
27, 1953 was echoed in Czechoslovakia on May 4, in 
Hungary on July 26, and in Rumania on August 5. 
The satellite decrees are not identical to each other or 
to the Soviet amnesty. Nowhere—either in the U.S.S.R. 
or in the satellites—do political prisoners and war 
criminals come under the amnesties. The U.S.S.R. 
amnesty releases those serving terms of five years or 
less and reduces longer terms by one-half. In Hungary 
release is restricted to those whose confinement does 
not exceed two years, and in Czechoslovakia, one year. 
Longer terms of confinement were reduced in both 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia by one-third and not 
by one-half, as in the Soviet Union. In Czechoslovakia 
confinement for life was reduced to 20 years. The 
Hungarian and Czechoslovak decrees establish benefits 
for women with children under the age of ten years, 
pregnant women, juveniles and the aged. But the 
benefits vary. In Czechoslovakia pregnant women, 
women taking care of children under ten years of 
age, and juveniles are released from confinement only 
if the original sentence was for two years or less. 
Persons suffering from an incurable disease, men past 
60, and women over 50 are released from terms of 
confinement not yet served. In Hungary, as in the 
Soviet Union, juveniles, pregnant women and mothers 
taking care of children under ten years of age, men 
over 60 and women over 50, are fully pardoned. In 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary the cancellation of fines 
up to a certain amount are specifically mentioned (up 
to 20,000 Czech crowns and 5,000 Hungarian forints). 

The Rumanian amnesty is couched in terms differ- 
ent from the Soviet, Czechoslovakian, and Hungarian 
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amnesties. In these countries the application of am- 
nesty as a rule depends upon the penalty imposed by 
the sentence, and exemptions are specifically indicated. 
The Rumanian amnesty enumerates in detail the 
“crimes” to be pardoned, presumably excluding all 
other offenses. Since political offenses and the more 
important violations against the existing economic 
order are not mentioned specifically, they apparently 
are unaffected by the amnesty. 

In contrast to the other amnesties, the Rumanian 
decree grants full pardon or suspension of sentence 
for a number of the specified offenses, which are divided 
in three categories. Offenses against private individuals 
—such as bodily assault, threats, insults, stealing from 
relatives, etc.—and minor violations of public order, 
including those penalized by administrative authorities 
—are pardoned unconditionally. The maximum penalty 
provided by statute for offenses in this category does 
not as a rule exceed two, or in exceptional cases, three 
years. Another group of offenses includes minor theft 
of public property, minor damage of public property 
as a result of negligence on the job, and lesser viola- 
tions of regulations governing agricultural production 
and trade. The offenses are not pardoned in full, but 
the penalties imposed are suspended for a period of 
three years. If a new infraction occurs in this period, 
the penalty is automatically reimposed; if the defend- 
ant’s record stays clear, the sentence is remitted. The 
final category of offenses comprises the more important 
crimes against either private individuals or the “public 
interest,” including those penalized under the new 
legislation. In this category terms of confinement 
up to two years are suspended, while longer sentences 
are reduced by one-third, one-half, and two-thirds, 
depending upon their length. Persons over 60 years 
of age, pregnant women, and women with children 
are pardoned unconditionally, whatever the category 
of their offenses. 
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The amnesty decrees in the satellites are more gen- 
erous than that in the U.S.S.R. in that they apply 
to punishment imposed both by the courts and ad- 
ministrative authorities. In Hungary a separate decree 
of July 26, 1953 abolished so-called “internment,” 
ie., confinement without trial by administrative 
authorities, and ordered the release of persons thus 


confined. 


General Conclusions 


The post-Stalin amnesty is not the first amnesty 
issued by the Soviet Government. In the early days 
of the Soviet regime amnesties were granted on virtu- 
ally every anniversary of the Revolution. Several were 
especially designed for the political adversaries of the 
regime. Since the 1930’s amnesties have been confined 
to non-political criminals. In comparison with these— 
in particular with the amnesty commemorating the 
victory in World War II—the recent one is more 
generous. However, it still does not pardon political 
prisoners and those punished by “administrative ac- 
tion,” who form the bulk of the prison population 
in the U.S.S.R. 


The amnesty decrees in the Soviet Union and in 
the three satellite countries that have followed the 
example of the U.S.S.R.—Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
and Rumania—are couched in general terms, but, as 
has been shown, are less general than might appear at 
first sight. Furthermore, their application depends 
upon the interpretation of several ambiguous provi- 
sions by police officials. In view of all these factors, 
and in view of the ominous silence surrounding the 
actual implementation of the amnesties, it is im- 
possible to assess the extent to which the decrees have 
affected the millions of inmates in communist prisons 
and concentration camps. 
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The Pattern of Soviet Industrial Expansion 


By Leon M. Herman 


N the months that have elapsed since the death 

of Stalin, the new custodians of power in the 
U.S.S.R. have been actively reviewing all major internal 
economic policies with a view to finding ways to 
streamline their operation and, as far as possible, to 
blunt some of the sharp edges of discontent among 
the population. The results of that examination now 
have been made public, in part, by Malenkov’s address 
to the Supreme Soviet delivered on August 8, 1953. 


In a broad review of the industrial policy of his 
predecessor, Malenkov expressed unqualified approval 
of the conspicuous advances made in the expansion of 
heavy industry under the five-year plans. He disclosed, 
with marked pride, that “about 70% of all industrial 
workers in the U.S.S.R. are at present employed in 
heavy industry.” The steady emphasis on the heavy 
component of Soviet industry, according to Malenkov, 
produced a structure in which the consumer sector 
continued to shrink in relative importance. Thus, in 
1925, he reported, capital goods accounted for 34% 
of total industrial output, but by 1937 it rose to 
58%. This favored sector of industry continued to 
gain rapidly through the war and postwar years, so 
that by 1953, Malenkov indicated, capital goods ac- 
counted for 70 % of Russia’s annual industrial product. 
He asserted: 


We must always remember that heavy industry is the 
foundation of our socialist economy, for without its ex- 
pansion it is impossible either to secure the further growth 
of light industry and agriculture or to strengthen the 
defensive capacity of our country.1 


In the future, Malenkov declared, heavy industry 
will continue to be expanded in the U.S.S.R. “in every 
possible way.” At the same time, he promised, the 
success achieved in this area will be utilized by his 
government to organize a marked increase in the pro- 
duction of goods entering into mass consumption 


channels, Going into some detail on this score, Malen-- 


kov pledged his government and the Communist 
Party to a program of increased annual allocations of 
investment resources to the industries producing the 
basic goods consumed by the population. 


1 Kommunist, No. 12, 1953, pp. 14-15. 


Mr. Herman has long been a student of Soviet commerce and 
industry. He is the author of numerous monographs and studies, 
as well as the translator of History of the National Economy of 
Russia to the 1917 Revolution, by P. I. Lyashchenko. 


Two broad judgments are clearly implied in Malen- 
kov’s characterization of past Soviet industrial per- 
formance. First, the purposes of the Soviet Govern- 
ment have been served exceedingly well by the in- 
dustrial plant of the U.S.S.R., to the extent that the 
latter has provided the economic power needed to carry 
out the basic internal and external political objectives 
of the regime. Second, the needs of the population for 
manufactured products, by contrast, constantly have 
remained unfulfilled, in regard to quantity, price, and 
quality of goods produced. 

It may be of interest, therefore, at the present 
juncture in Soviet internal affairs, to examine briefly 
the main trend of industrial expansion in the U.S.S.R. 
In particular, it may be useful to identify the main 
lines of development that produced an industrial struc- 
ture adequately adapted to produce massive military 
strength and a rapid rate of growth in the basic in- 
dustrial potential and, at the same time, one ill-suited 
to achieve the satisfaction of the everyday needs of 
the population. 

To this end, this study will begin with a few 
generalizations about the character of Soviet industry, 
and will be followed by evidence to support or illustrate 
these broad propositions. They are: 

1) The authoritarian government of the U.S.S.R. 
has for the past 25 years maintained Soviet 
industry in a state of continued maximum ex- 
pansion, inevitably at the expense of other sec- 
tors of the economy as well as the living stand- 
ards of the population. 

2) Soviet industry operates on a relatively narrow, 
although steadily expanding, base of primary 
industrial materials, which are channeled largely 
into the manufacture of producers’ goods. 

3) The annual “product-mix” turned out by Soviet 
factories, vigorously controlled from the center, 
contains an unusually large proportion of ma- 
chinery products. 

4) The highly centralized system of control em- 
ployed over Soviet industry by a leadership bent 
upon maximum increases in output has resulted 
in heavy over-consumpiion of labor. 

5) The consumer section of Soviet industry is re- 
stricted to a small and steadily declining pro- 
portion of total output. 


Permanent State of Forced Expansion 


S the sole owner of all major industries in the 
country, the Soviet Government has pursued for 
the past 25 years a sustained policy of maximum ex- 
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pansion in the basic heavy branches of industry. In 
a dictated economy like that of the U.S.S.R., the 
means for maintaining a peak rate of expansion are, 
of course, readily at hand. Since the government has 
undisputed authority over the allocation of the annual 
national product into consumption and investment 
channels, it is the government alone that determines 
the rate of industrial expansion by deciding each year: 
(a) how much of the total national product is to go 
into investment, and (b) what share of the invest- 
ment fund is to be allocated to industry. 


In recent years, according to Soviet statistics, the 
U.S.S.R. has withheld annually 26% of the total 
income for further investment, for expenditure on new 
factories, new equipment, and new labor allotments.” 
The other 74% of national income has been regularly 
released for what is officially designated as “‘consump- 
tion.” As may be expected, the statisticians of the 
U.S.S.R. have made some remarkable discoveries in the 
practice of their trade under Soviet conditions. They 
have discovered, in this particular instance, that the 
concept of “consumption” can be made considerably 
more flexible if care is taken to avoid defining it as 
“personal consumption.” Accordingly, the claimed 
consumption figure of 74% includes, upon closer ex- 
amination, a whole range of non-consumptive govern- 
mental expenditures, such as the cost of the military 
establishment, the administrative apparatus, the social 
security system, and municipal construction, as well 
as the cost of science, education, and art.® 

Since the beginning of total planning in 1928, the 
Soviet Government has been using its power to restrict 
consumption in order to provide liquid capital for the 
purpose of modernizing and expanding the heavy in- 
dustrial component of the economy of the U.S.S.R. 
This systematic expansion of the basic industrial power 
of the Soviet Union is best symbolized by the successive 
production drives known as the five-year plans. The 
objective of each plan in the past has been to achieve, 
approximately, a doubling of the country’s industrial 
output. Thus, Soviet industrial production, in value 
terms, increased 118% during the first five-year plan 
(1928-1932), 121% in the second five-year plan 
(1933-37), and 88% in the fourth five-year, plan 
(1946-50). The third five-year plan was interrupted 
by the outbreak of war between the U.S.S.R. and 
Germany. 


These officially reported increases of industrial pro- 
duction are offered in terms of the much-discussed 
“constant 1926-27 prices” of Soviet statistics. This 
official Soviet index of industrial production, however, 
suffers from a number of technical defects which have 


2D. Allakhverdian, National Income of the U.S.S.R. (in 
Russian), 1952, p. 75. 


3E. Lokshin, “The Distribution of the Means of Production 
under Socialism,” Bolshevik, No. 2, 1952, p. 35. 
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tended to overstate the degree of actual industrial 
growth. The chief defect arises from the fact that 
a great many products turned out by Soviet industry 
in more recent years were not in production during 
the fiscal year (October-September) 1926-27. Since 
there were no actual 1926-27 prices for them, these 
new products were “priced in” as they came along at 
the actual price of their first year in production. This 
treatment of new products in the official Soviet index 
during a period of steadily rising prices introduced a 
marked exaggeration in the reported year-to-year in- 
creases in total industrial production.* 


All the same, the amount of real, physical growth 
achieved during the three completed five-year plans 
has been considerable. To cite one major indicator, 
steel production increased 40% during the first five- 
year plan, 200% in the second and 123% during 
the fourth five-year plan. 


Another factor in increased industrial production 
is the fact that Soviet industry, as the main prop of 
Russian military power, has been provided with an 
enormous network of research institutes. According 
to a figure cited by Malenkov during the Nineteenth 
Party Congress, the Soviet Government has spent 47.2 
billion rubles on scientific research since the end of 
World War II.5 It can be assumed, on the basis of 
the known composition of the network of research 
institutions, that the bulk of this research activity has 
been devoted to the fields of applied industrial and 
military sciences. 


Metal, Fuel, and Power Come First 


yore is good evidence that the Soviet leaders 
measure the sustained economic capabilities of the 
U.S.S.R. at any one stage by the capacity of the 
industrial plant to turn out a continuous flow of metal, 
fuel, and power. These are considered the basic dyna- 
mic elements needed for further industrial expansion 
and for adequate military strength. As far back as 
the late 1920’s, when the first five-year plan was 
being vigorously expounded to the Soviet people as an 
instrument for raising the standard of living, Stalin 
offered to a group of Leningrad party leaders his own 
appraisal, in more realistic terms, of what he expected 
to achieve through the five-year plan. He explained: 


Not all development of industry amounts to industrializa- 
tion. The center of industrialization, its basis consists in 
the development of heavy industry (fuel, metal, etc.), in 
the development, ultimately, of the production of the means 


4For a detailed discussion of the Soviet index of industrial 
production see D. R. Hodgman, “Industrial Production,” in 
Soviet Economic Growth, edited by A. Bergson Row, Peterson 
and Company, Evanston, Illinois, 1953, pp. 225-226. 


5 Bolshevik, No. 19, 1952, p. 42. 
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of production, in the development of your own machine. 
building.® 

In due time, Stalin’s practice of priorities in 
the establishment of industries within the U.S.S.R. 
became generalized into a theory of a so-called Soviet 
method of industrialization. According to this theory, 
the Soviet approach to industrialization began by build- 
ing the industrial base first. In other countries, by 
contrast, the urge for easy profits and a rapid turnover 
of capital retarded the development of industry, which, 
accordingly, moved in slow stages from small-scale 
manufacture of consumer goods to the establishment 
of heavy industrial units specializing in the production 
of metal, fuel, and power. Under Soviet conditions, 
according to this theory, the average rate of profit 
does not regulate the flow of investments and, hence, 
the Soviet Government was able to reject the traditional 
method of industrialization and to proceed directly to 
the building of heavy industry on a large scale “‘re- 
gardless of the fact that it involved enormous expendi- 


tures and that during the first stages almost no profits 


were realized.” 7 


Guided by this theory of industrialization,® the eco- 
nomic authorities of the U.S.S.R. proceeded to reorgan- 
ize the metal, fuel, and power industries of pre-Soviet 
Russia on a modern technological basis with the aid 
of foreign equipment and technicians, and to force the 
output of these basic industrial materials at the maxi- 
mum rate feasible. This method of inducing growth 
produced conspicuous results in the industries selected 
for preferred treatment. Looking briefly again at the 
past-year plans, it can be seen that as a group the metal, 
fuel, and power industries increased their output 94 % 
during the life of the first plan, 126% in the second 
plan, and 108% in the fourth plan, which ended in 
1950. 


The technique of the successive production drives 
has produced, as expected, massive increases in the 


6 Quoted in A. Omarovski, Soviet Machine-Tool Building and 
Its Role in the Industrialization of the Country (in Russian), 
1948, p. 33. 

7 Ibid., p. 23. 

8On this subject see A. Kurski, “The Soviet Method of 
Industrialization,” Planovoye Khozyaistvo, No. 5, 1947, pp. 31-2. 

9 The subject of possible alternatives to the policy of forcible 
industrial expansion followed by the Stalin regime is both vast 
and complex. For the present discussion it is sufficient to call 
attention to the heated debate within the inner circles of the 
Communist Party that preceded the adoption of the first five-year 
plan. It will be recalled that prominent old Bolsheviks like 
Bukharin, Rykov, and Tomsky incurred the perilous wrath of 
Stalin by advocating a program of industrialization based on a 
highly productive agriculture which would provide more abun- 
dant food for the population as well as substantial surpluses to 
trade, temporarily, for machinery imports from abroad. On this 
subject, see B. Brutzkus, Economic Planning in Soviet Russia, 
London, Routledge & Sons, 1935; A. Erlich, ‘“Preobrazhenski 
and the Economics of Soviet Industrialization,” Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, February, 1950. 


capacity of Soviet strategic industries. But it is 
quite apparent that the character of Soviet planning 
has not produced a balanced growth of industry as a 
whole. Even within the inner fortress of basic industry 
it is possible to observe one conspicuous and rather 
serious disproportion throughout the postwar period. 
The extraction of crude petroleum, a basic ingredient 
of Soviet industrial strength, has lagged seriously be- 
hind other major industries in the rate of annual 
growth. At the end of the fourth five-year plan 
(1950), the output of crude oil, on a per capita basis, 
showed an improvement of only 5 % above 1937. Some 
intensive corrective measures, of the kind that were 
undoubtedly at hand before, appear to have been ap- 
plied within the past two years. Drilling operations, 
which in the earlier postwar years apparently had been 
neglected, were stepped up in 1951-52 at heavy cost 
in men, steel casing, and machines. Total drilling work 
in 1952 was on a scale 2.8 times that of 1940. Ex- 
ploratory drilling work, in search of new wells, was 
conducted in the same year at a rate five times above 
prewar. As a result, oil output in 1952, relative to 
population, was 27% above 1937. But in that same 
year, it should be noted, steel stood, per-capita-wise, 
at 58%, coal at 91%, and electric power at 159% 
above 1937. 


Machines Absorb Bulk of Industrial Effort 


NE of the structural characteristics of Soviet in- 

dustry is the high and steadily rising proportion of 
machinery to total output. The primacy of machinery 
in Soviet industrial planning and output reflects, first, 
a determination on the part of the Soviet Government 
to make itself independent of outside sources, as 
rapidly as possible, for the machine-tools and other 
equipment needed to maintain its expansion program 
at a maximum rate. Secondly, it reflects the large 
volume of military end-products regularly turned out 
by Soviet industry in non-war years. A prominent 
Soviet writer explains the emphasis on machine-tools 
in the range of industrial output as follows: 1° 


The creation of a mighty machine-tool inventory of 
modern design, and its systematic expansion, constitute an 
important condition for technical progress in all branches 
of the national economy of the U.S.S.R. and serve as the 
basis for strengthening the technical-economic independence 
and defensive capacity of our state. 


The captured Soviet economic directive for 1941 14 


10N. Konstantinov, Socialist Industry and Its Leading Role 
in the Development of the National Economy of the U.S.S.R., 
1949, p. 20. 

11 A detailed official document in Russian, classified “not for 
publication,” and entitled “State Plan for the Development of 
the National Economy of the U.S.S.R. for 1941,” became available 
outside of the U.S.S.R. during World War II. In the United 
States this document was reprinted in the Russian original by 
the American Council of Learned Societies. 
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shows that 31.7% of total industrial output for that 
year was to consist of machinery items and that 62 % 
of all machinery products were scheduled to be pro- 
duced by the “defense” industries. In 1938, a year 
of less preparedness, the share of military equipment 
in total machinery output was §$2%; it was 58.5% 
in 1939, and 57.4% in 1940. 


The close competition between civilian and military 
machinery in the U.S.S.R. can best be illustrated with 
a few facts from the record of the Soviet tractor 
industry. During the middle thirties, the tractor was 
the object of a great deal of official favoritism, being 
at once an instrument for the mechanization of agri- 
culture and a token of governmental bounty to the 
hostile peasants. The first tractor factory was opened 
at Stalingrad in 1930, and two others (at Kharkov 
and Chelyabinsk) followed in rapid succession. By 1936, 
Russia’s three factories produced a total of 115,595 
tractors. In the following year, the Soviet authorities 
began to tinker with new designs, presumably to make 
them more easily convertible to tanks, and production 
slumped. In 1937, only 51,000 tractors came off the 
assembly lines. 

The decline induced by the change in models might 
conceivably have ended there. However, in 1938 the 
Soviet military budget began to climb rapidly upwards. 
Working without reserves, either in the form of unused 
plant capacity or in the form of consumer durable 
industries, Soviet industry was compelled to retrench 
on essential industrial machinery items all along the 
line in order to produce the quota of armaments re- 
quired by the larger budget. Tractor production, in- 
stead of rising to meet the urgent needs of agriculture 
for mechanical draft-power, continued to decline from 
year to year as follows: to 32,200 in 1938, to 31,100 in 
1940, and to a planned figure of only 28,000 tor 1941. 

What is more significant for an assessment of Soviet 
economic Capabilities today is the fact that the industry 
of the U.S.S.R. still appears to be operating without 
effective reserves. This is evident from the record of 
Soviet industrial production since the beginning of 
the war in Korea. Again, tractors can be used for the 
purpose of illustrating the more recent trend. Between 
1946 and 1950, the annual figure for tractor output 
was rising steadily, as a result of the government’s 
drive to meet the target figure of 112,000 units, set for 
1950. Although actual output in 1950 was some 5,000 
below this target, the progress made by the industry 
during 1946-50 was apparently satisfactory in the 
judgment of the Soviet authorities for they continued 
during the five-year period to show the percentage 
figure for tractors in the official annual economic 
report. 


Then, in 1951, as the expected quick victory in 
Korea failed to materialize, the military budget of the 
U.S.S.R. necessarily began to rise. In that year it was 
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increased 21.4% over 1950.1? This increase, in turn, 
induced a number of repercussions in Soviet industry 
similar to those of the prewar period of preparedness. 
To begin with, information was blacked out on all 
civilian types of machinery in the annual communique 
for 1951. This was, in itself, obviously a difficult 
decision to make. For, so long as the figures had been 
published, Soviet commentators were able to point with 
pride to this indicator as evidence of a rapid rate of 
the increase in essential civilian commodities. It soon 
became known, furthermore, that deliveries of tractors 
to agriculture, where they play a vital part in the 
food supply of the country, were cut back in 1951 
by 24%. Moreover, the output of the entire category 
of machinery, including civilian as well as military 
items, increased in 1951 by as much as 21%. In 
other words, the Soviet Union in the early 1950’s, as 
in the late thirties, was unable to find any slack in its 
range of industrial output, any sizeable area of non- 
essential production, to mobilize for its increased mili- 
tary needs. When it found itself hard-pressed for more 
steel, for more production factors of all kinds for a 
larger armaments program, the Soviet Government 
was again forced to retrench on the production of 
trucks, tractors, harvesters, freight cars, locomotives, 
and similar essential civilian equipment. 

If machine-building today looms large in the in- 
dustrial pattern of the Soviet Union, the reason is 
apparent enough. This, after all, is the strategic 
production area in which Soviet planners can maneuver 
readily, deploying their carefully nurtured industrial 
resources in a way best calculated to strengthen their 
power position in the world. To see this fact in some 
perspective, it may be useful to compare the percentage 
of machinery production to total industrial output in 
the United States and in the U.S.S.R. In May 1953, 
according to the index of the Federal Reserve Board, 
machinery comprised 17.8% of total United States 
industrial output. In the case of the Soviet Union, as 
much as 44.6% of the total industrial product con- 
sisted of machinery items in 1952. 


Utilization of Labor 


the existence of sizeable capacities for 
machinery production, the Soviet economy suffers 
from chronic shortages of civilian industrial equipment. 
It would be difficult, in fact, to name any economic 
sector—whether it be construction, transportation, 
mining, manufacturing, or agriculture—that is at 
present receiving a supply of equipment adequate for 
both organic growth and optimum labor productivity. 
In general, what passes for mechanization in Soviet 


12 The reported Soviet military budget for 1950 was by no 
means a negligible quantity. The 86 billion rubles spent in that 
year was equal to approximately one-fourth of the total value of 
retail trade of the country. 
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industry is often a haphazard affair. Usually one key 
operation which may have attracted the attention of 
the central authorities is ordered to be mechanized, and 
all related operations thereupon frequently find them- 
selves in need of more hand labor in order to keep up 
with the newly mechanized process. 


The coal industry, for example, has received a size- 
able number of new coal-cutting machines since 1949. 
But this resulted, according to the ministry’s official 
journal, not in a reduction of the labor force but only 
in a shift in the disposition of the same amount of 
manpower. During 1950, the journal reported, several 
major units of the industry used more manpower after 
the mechanization of underground transport than 
before.!* In the industry as a whole, according to the 
same source, 60 % of the entire labor force is consumed 
in auxiliary operation.’ 

The coal industry also affords a good illustration of 
the heavy consumption of labor that is characteristic 
of Russia’s hastily expanded primary industries. The 
Soviet coal industry, which in 1952 produced 301 
million metric tons of coal, largely bituminous, 
achieved these results with a labor force of 836,000 
men. Roughly, productivity per worker amounted to 
360 metric tons per annum. This was still below the 
tonnage per man-year planned for 1941, 391 tons. 
By way of comparison, it may be noted that in the 
West German coal industry, according to official sta- 
tistics, productivity per man in 1952 was more than 
400 metric tons. In the bituminous industry of the 
United States, according to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
productivity per man in 1952 was 1,210 metric tons. 

For the outside observer, to be sure, it is impossible 
to determine on the basis of Soviet economic reporting 
whether nature or labor has proven to be the more 
unyielding element in the drive for greater produc- 
tivity. There remains, however, the hard economic 
fact that in coal production, as in many other basic 
industries, the U.S.S.R. has thus far had to pour in 
abnormally large numbers of labor to compensate for 
the lack of time to develop adequate skill in manage- 
ment and labor. 

It is probable that some of the manifestations of 
inefficiency in Soviet economic enterprises represent 
an organized effort on the part of the workers to 
circumvent the egregiously low scale of wage pay- 
ments. There are, for example, the frequent accounts 
in the Soviet press of an uneven pace at which the 
monthly output of a factory is turned out. In a re- 
cent speech, Minister of Finance Zverev complained 
that the records of the Mytishchi plant (near Moscow) 
show that over an extended period this enterprise of 
the auto industry completed only 18 % of each month’s 


13 Ugol, No. 6, 1951, p. 4. 
14 Ibid., No. 12, 1951, p. 1. 


output in the first ten days of the month, 27% in 
the second, and 55% in the last ten days of the 
month. This, the Minister declared, showed a lack of 
the necessary “rhythm” in the flow of production.15 
When production begins to move at break-neck speed, 
as it must, in the final third of the month, the Minister 
complained, the factory is forced to introduce over- 
time work, and the management has to put into effect 
an elaborate system of premium payments to workers 
and foremen to get the increase in production needed 
to meet the month’s quota. 

It is easy to see, therefore, why this so-called “storm” 
method of work, which is viewed with alarm by every 
Soviet editorial writer, continues to have a very strong 
appeal to the factory workers and the foremen who 
collect the extra overtime and plan fulfillment pay as 
well as to the plant managers who are interested in 
maintaining a relatively well-paid and stable labor 
force.16 


The Consumer is Still Waiting 


VEN the hard-pressed Soviet statistician cannot 

hide the fact that vast expansion of industry has 
accomplished little to improve the position of the 
consumer in the U.S.S.R. In fact the Soviet consumer 
has been losing ground steadily. In 1937, for example, 
the share of consumer goods in the total industrial 
output, as officially reported, amounted to 42.2%. 
There was not much change during the following 
three years. The war, however, afforded the Soviet 
planners an opportunity to shift the balance sharply 
in favor of capital goods. Thus, by 1945 consumer 
goods slipped down to 25 % of total industrial output. 
After seven years of peace, and intensive industrial 
development, the consumer’s share improved only 
slightly above the war period. Only 27.8% of all 
goods turned out by Soviet industry in 1952 consisted 
of commodities going into consumption channels. 

Because consumer goods are scarce, they are, of 
course, also abnormally expensive. Moreover, Soviet 
consumer prices are higher now, in relation to wages, 
than they were twenty-five years ago, according to a 
survey published in July 1952 by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. In terms of hours of work spent to 
earn his basic food, the Soviet worker in 1953 has to 
put in 67% more work-time to earn a kilo of bread, 
43% more to earn one kilo of beef, 45% more for 
sugar, 244% more for milk, and 241% more for 
eggs. 

Bven more scarce than goods are the essential serv- 
ices which a modern population must have under urban 
conditions of living. Such services to the population 
as repairs, laundry and cieaning work are performed 


15 Pravda, March 7, 1952. 
16 See Planovoye Khozyaistvo, No. 6, 1951, p. 24. 
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by small, local, poorly equipped groups of service peo- 
ple grouped into “producers’ cooperatives.” Outside 
the center of Moscow, where some semblance of modern 
urban living is maintained, there is today in the 
U.S.S.R., according to the Soviet press, no organized 
system of laundry or cleaning establishments. While 
Moscow has 30 laundries, 17 the city of Sverdlovsk, 
with a population of more than half-a-million, is re- 
ported to have only one laundry. What passes for a 
laundry in Moscow, as reported in the Soviet press 
as well as by former residents, is usually a large bar- 
rack with a few faucets for running hot water, which 
is frequently either not hot or not running. The for- 
eigner, or the high-ranking Russian, can have his over- 
coat cleane. but the charge, in rubles, is equal to 48 
dollars.18 The port city of Vladivostok, with a popu- 
lation of about 300,000, along with numerous other 
cities, has no municipal water system. 

How, one might ask, does the studied neglect of 
the consumer affect the quantity and quality of Soviet 
industrial output? The full answer would have to 
be expressed in terms of labor incentives which are 
notoriously poor in the U.S.S.R. It is evident that 
the cynicism inherent in the elaborate Soviet system 
of wage payments, premiums, and rewards has tended 
to breed a counter-cynicism on the part of the popula- 
tion. Every governmental scheme for extracting an 
additional effort produces a counter-scheme for the 
collection of the premium by some legitimate-looking 
fraud without making the expected effort. 

The Soviet ministry of railroads, for example, a few 
years ago found itself the victim of one of these 
counter-schemes. The productivity experts of the 
ministry came up with a plan for increasing efficiency 
by offering a bonus for every engineer who covered 
500 kilometers or more in one shift. Names of so-called 
“$00 kilometer-men” soon began to pour in from all 
parts of the country. Yet, at the end of the reporting 
period there was no cause for celebration in the 
ministry. When they examined the results of the 
campaign, they found that men were designated 500- 
kilometer-men and were paid the promised bonus be- 
cause “they accidentally, or under conditions especially 
created for this purpose, managed once a month to 
achieve a long daily run of a locomotive.” The upshot 
of the whole campaign was, the ministry had to admit, 
that the average engine run per shift, instead of in- 
creasing, declined as a result of this particular experi- 
ment.?® 

The depressing effect which the low supply, and 
high prices, of consumer goods exercise on industrial 


11 Vechernaya Moskva, February 14, 1950. 

18 For some recent prices of goods and services in the Soviet 
Union, see Bulletin of the Oxford University Institute of Sta- 
tistics, September-October 1952, pp. 309-326. 

19 Pravda, March 26, 1950. 
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morale and production long has been one of the thorny 
problems confronting the leaders of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. As a rule, they have tended to combat this 
effect by devising new forms for promoting the ancient 
but appealing slogan of zavtra luche budet (tomorrow 
will be better). But that Soviet promises should not 
be taken at face value is a fact of which every close 
student of Soviet affairs is well aware. To cite but. 
one example among many, Stalin declared on Febru- 
ary 9, 1946 that “apart from the fact that the ration- 
ing system is to be abolished in the very near future, 
special attention will be devoted to the expansion of 
the production of consumer goods, to raising the 
standard of living of the working people by steadily 
reducing the prices of all commodities.” 7° In actual 
fact, the rationing system remained in effect for nearly 
two years after that promise was made. Abolition 
came, quite prematurely in terms of available supplies, 
on December 14, 1947, and then only as the sugar- 
coating for the bitter pill of the currency “reform” 
of the same date which wiped out nine-tenths of all 
currency in the hands of the Soviet population. Prices, 
instead of being reduced, were increased sharply by 
decree on September 16, 1946. The price of bread 
went from one ruble to 3.4 rubles per kilo. 


While the long Soviet record of unfulfillment prom- 
ises should be borne in mind, and while there is 
little doubt that Malenkov, as a seasoned Soviet bureau- 
crat, is in part following in the foot-steps of his pre- 
decessor, it may be assumed that his promises stem, at 
the same time, from more practical motives. As the 
new ruler of the Soviet Union, Malenkov is urgently 
in need of producing a more flexible industrial policy 
which, in addition to assuring the state of ample 
industrial power, will find a warmer acceptance among 
the population. What is even more important, from 
the point of view of the regime, is to introduce some 
marginal adjustments that would tend to improve the 
productivity of the individual worker. To achieve 
these ends, Malenkov did not hestitate in his address 
to assume responsibility for the lopsided distribution 
of resources inherent in the past policies of his party. 
On this score, in fact, he cited some revealing figures 
showing that only 7.2 % of all new capital investments 
made between 1929 and 1952 went to the consumer 
sector of industry. By contrast, 62.2% went to ex- 
pand heavy industry during the same period. Trans- 
port and agriculture accounted for the remainder of 
the investments. 


It is in this pattern of resource allocation that Malen- 
kov has pledged his government “to make adjustments 
in the direction of a considerable increase of allocations 
for the production of consumer goods.” The magnitude 
of these “adjustments,” although unknown, will indeed 


20 Ibid., February 10, 1946. 
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not be such as to threaten the saccessful operation and 
continued expansion of industry. The long-range de- 
velopment plan for Soviet industry formulated by 
Stalin in 1946, and which still appears to be operative, 
calls for the maintenance of high rates of expansion 
in the heavy branches of industry for several more 
five-year plans. Stalin is dead, but his brand of alchemy 
for transmuting human deprivation into industrial 
wealth continues to be practiced by his successors in 


the U.S.S.R. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Since the above commentary was written, the Soviet 
Government has released two directives embodying its 
plans for relieving, “within two to three years,” the 
chronic shortage of consumer goods in the U.S.S.R. 

These directives, published in the Moscow press on 
October 28 and 30, 1953, are remarkable in several 
respects. First, the new regime has outlined its pro- 
gram for increasing the production of consumer goods 
in the form of quantitative targets (e.g.: “In 1953, 
there will be produced: cotton textiles—S5.3 billion 
meters . . .”) rather than in percentage figures, as 
employed in the original draft of the fifth Five-Year 
Plan, presented in August 1952. Secondly, the pub- 
lished target figures cover a wider range of products 
than either the fourth or the third Five-Year Plans. 
Furthermore, the directives throw some light on the 
low output currently prevailing in various categories 
of goods. 

The information supplied in these directives makes 
it obvious that the supply of consumer goods, even 
assuming a successful fulfillment of all targets, will 
still be singularly scarce in relation to the size of the 
population at the end of the “two to three year period” 
(1953-55). For example, the expected supply of butter 
in 1954 amounts to only 4 kilograms (8.8 pounds) 
a year per capita, assuming a non-farm population 
figure of 140 million. In the case of durable consumer 
goods, the targets are extremely low (e.g., 330,000 
refrigerators and 296,300 washing machines in 1955); 
indeed, there is reason to question whether production 
facilities are yet in existence, as indicated by such 
passages in the directive as the following: 

The Ministry of Aviation Industry and the Ministry of 
the Electrical Industry are instructed to organize the pro- 
duction of washing machines of simple design and low 
cost (contents, 1.5 kg. of dry clothes). (Pravda, October 
28, 1953. Emphasis supplied.) 

The proposed increase of consumer goods requiring 
metal seems to indicate that the needs of the military 
industries are now considered adequately filled. For 


example, the production of aluminum ware for the 
consumer, which the 1941 Plan reveals was virtwaily 
non-existent before World War II, is now projected 
at 90,000 tons a year. Significantly, this production 
is in the hands of the Ministry of Aviation. 

The new directives continue the established Soviet 
practice of producing consumer goods of metal origin 
in special departments of existing heavy industrial 
plants, rather than in industries of their own. There 
has been abundant proof in the past that these “side- 
line” shops get a very small share of the materials 
allocated for production and are of minor concern 
to the plant managers. 


The upward revision of consumer goods production 
can be measured exactly only for the nine items 
enumerated in the original draft of the fifth Five- 
Year Plan. Of the three non-food items listed, the 
targets for footwear remain the same while those 
for cotton and woolen fabrics are raised 2 and 5% 
respectively. In the case of the six food articles, the 
revised targets represented increases ranging from less 
than 2% for butter to 15 % for fish. 


Viewed against the total output of Soviet industry, 
the estimated capital investment involved in the 
Malenkov program appears extremely modest. The 
ministries most concerned with the program have been 
promised an added 7.9 billion rubles of investment 
capital in 1953 and 15.2 billion additional funds in 
1954. This represents a diversion of 9.4% of all new 
funds allocated for industry in 1953. This grant 
obviously will have little effect upon the preponderant 
position of heavy industry in the total industrial 
output. Heavy industry’s present share of total out- 
put, indicated in the new directives as “roughly 70%” 
is, in fact, closer to 73%. Even if the new program 
should decrease the proportion of heavy industrial 
production to the 1940 level, namely 61% of the 
total, the structure of Soviet industry will remain 
attuned to expansion and military mobilization rather 
than to the satisfaction of human needs. 


While more consumer goods may be produced, the 
political authority can continue to use its complete 
control over prices and wages as a device to regulate 
spending and to amass capital investment funds. Thus, 
the mass of consumers still will spend all their earnings 
on the heavily taxed basic subsistence goods, such as 
food-staples, leaving the social classes favored by the 
regime free to consume the less “essential” categories 
of goods. In sum, there is good reason to assume that 
the Soviet Government’s investment decisions will con- 
tinue to rest on the needs of the power-minded state 
rather than those of the consumer. 
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Rouble Diplomacy? 


From The Economist, London, September 26, 1953* 


OME observers like to detect the Soviet rulers, 

from time to time, moving belatedly through steps 
already trodden by the western world; to see Malenkov, 
for example, discovering how delicately tortuous Per- 
sian politics can be, or enunciating the principle that 
the consumer is always right. Yet there has been little 
public comment upon the interesting fact that, while 
in the west the cry now is “trade, not aid,” the com- 
munist empire appears to have launched out on a course 
that might be described as rouble diplomacy. Since 
Stalin died, his successors in the Kremlin have publicly 
promised substantial amounts of economic aid to China 
and North Korea; they have pledged a smaller but 
significant sum to the United Nations program for 
technical aid to backward countries; and they have 
offered credits not only to Eastern Germany but also 
to a non-communist country, Argentina. These actions 
are not entirely without precedent. The Sino-Soviet 
treaty of 1950 included, at least in theory, a Soviet 
credit to China of $300 million. But never before has 
there been such an apparently widespread distribution 
of Soviet largesse. 


To what extent can this be interpreted as the open- 
ing of a new phase in the U.S.S.R.’s dealings with 
its satellites, friends and trading partners? There 
has, naturally, been an individual motive for each 
individual action; and before the picture can be 
judged as a whole, its parts call for some further 
examination. For example, the concessions granted 
to Eastern Germany in August were not merely timed 
to affect the elections in the west; they were needed 
to prevent: the economy of the Soviet zone from 
foundering altogether under the burdens laid upon it 
by its masters in Msocow. The two-year interest-bearing 
credit of 485 million roubles (nominally, about £44 
million) was only a minor item in the list, alongside 
far more welcome ones such as the cancelling of out- 
standing reparations and the handing back of some of 
the industrial plants operated by the Soviet Union 
since 1945. The concessions as a whole were essentially 
a matter of scaling down Soviet demands, not of ex- 
tending positive aid; and the fact that a credit was 
included at all may be attributed simply to the urgent 
necessity that the communist rulers of Eastern Ger- 
many should be enabled to buy enough food and other 
essentials to stave off complete disaster. 


* This article cannot be reprinted from Problems of Com- 
munism without permission of the original publishers. Address 
inquiries to The Economist, 22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, 
S.W.1. 


Moscow’s undertakings towards China and North 
Korea, however, are of a very different character. True, 
the offer of a billion roubles’ worth of aid (nominally, 
some £90 million) to Kim II Sung’s regime was a 
logically necessary, if inadequate, riposte to American 
and United Nations plans to finance the reconstruction 
of South Korea; there is some parallel here with the 
East German situation. But the granting of aid to a 
proven ally is a more positive action than the reduction 
of claims on a defeated enemy—although both con- 
cepts are comparatively novel in Moscow. The evolu- 
tion of Soviet aid to China is even more interesting. 
The five-year credit granted in February, 1950, to 
enable China to buy Soviet railway and industrial 
equipment evidently revealed its inadequacy very 
quickly, and the Chinese Communists soon grasped 
the fact that they were not only having to do all the 
fighting in Korea for the Russians, but were also pay- 
ing them handsomely for ammunition and aircraft. 
Having failed to get satisfaction by more discreet 
methods, Chou En-lai himself descended upon Moscow 
in August, 1952, with an impresssive entourage of 
army, air and naval commanders, and ministers re- 
sponsible for machinery, fuel and other industries. 
But even the Chinese prime minister could get little 
from Stalin except honeyed words and a meaninglessly 
vague agreement. Chou went home, but he left his 
expert advisers behind in Moscow to continue the 
haggling; and Stalin was barely cold on his catafalque 
before this eight-month effort bore fruit. With almost 
indecent haste, Malenkov and Beria agreed before the 
end of March that, instead of merely supporting China’s 
industrialization plans by lending the services of ex- 
perts, they would also provide equipment for electri- 
fication and the mining, machinery, and chemical in- 
dustries. It was made clear, however, that China must 
pay for this with increased exports of food, minerals 
and wool. 

Some at least of this promised Soviet equipment was 
actually delivered during the summer. But the hard 
bargaining in Moscow continued. This month, a meet- 
ing of the Chinese government council heard a report 
from its delegation to these negotiations, and adopted 
a resolution of fulsome gratitude to the Soviet govern- 
ment, which has now agreed to help with the renova- 
tion of construction of 141 Chinese industrial plants 
and enterprises on which work is already in hand or 
will be undertaken within the next six years. The 
tone of the Chinese statements suggests that, for the 
first time, they are now satisfied—at least for the time 
being. 
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It may be assumed that Malenkov is also satisfied, 
for he has, in effect, bought North Korea back from 
the Chinese, who in the past three years had come to 
dominate it by virtue simply of military occupation. 
Mao Tse-tung, of course, cannot afford to reconstruct 
North Korea himself; a Chinese contribution to this 
task has indeed been announced, but in terms so vague 
as to imply that it will amount to little more than 
the employment of the luckless “‘people’s volunteers” 
on earth-shifting work. (A nation-wide levy for 
Korean relief has drawn only £21 million from Chin- 
ese pockets, which yielded much more for the earlier 
“unofficial” appeal for funds with which to buy MIGs 
and ammunition.) The way is therefore clear for the 
Soviet technicians who, in Malenkov’s promise to Kim, 
are featured much more prominently than material 
supplies, to restore the original Soviet hegemony in 
North Korea. Any doubts the Chinese may have about 
the matter will be tempered by their own dependence 
on aid from the U.S.S.R. 


__ is how rouble diplomacy works within the 
Communist sphere. Outside the sphere, it has 
hitherto been confined to the granting of a modest 
credit of under (11 million to Argentina, and the offer 
of four million roubles (£357,000) to the UN tech- 
nical aid program. Nobody has yet seen the color of 
this money, although both offers were announced in 
July. The Argentines expect to receive Soviet indus- 
trial equipment against delayed payment; the UN 
does not yet know whether any of the Soviet contri- 
bution will be paid over in dollars, sterling or some 
other internationally used currency, or whether it will 
amount only to providing the services of technicians 
from communist countries. But one of the interesting 
features of this experiment will be the light it may 
shed on the real value of the rouble. In dealings between 
communist governments, prices can be adjusted so 
arbitrarily that it is impossible to tell the true value 
of the Soviet aid promised, for example, to North 
Korea. But it will be something of a blow to rouble 
diplomacy, if whatever the U.S.S.R. eventually de- 
livers to the UN falls far below what could be ex- 
pected if the nominal exchange value of the rouble 
were a realistic one. 


On the available evidence, there is still nothing 
very impressive about the total amount of ‘“Malenkov 
aid” both inside and outside the communist sphere. 
(No comprehensive figure for Soviet aid to China 
has been announced at all since 1950.) But it is a 


striking new departure, for it has long been Soviet 
policy to ignore even the most anguished appeals for 
help from satellites or potential friends in economic 
difficulties, sending only reminders that a good Marxist 
must learn to paddle his own canoe. The more con- 
servative minds in Moscow may well be uneasy at the 
sight of Malenkov unlbcking the treasure chests on 
which Stalin sat for so long, while the gold accumulated 
under his mercantilist posterior. However small the 
real sums involved, they will not make it any easier 
for Malenkov to carry out the sweeping promises he 
has now made to his own people. 

Nevertheless, rouble diplomacy may have come to 
stay, if only for the reason that the new rulers of the 
U.S.S.R. cannot do without it. It must always be 
remembered that Malenkov is not Stalin. Lacking his 
predecessor’s unquestioned authority, he must con- 
ciliate not only various groups inside the country, but 
also others outside, and particularly the Chinese. In 
one sense, it is fortunate for him that nearly every 
country in the communist sphere desperately needs 
economic help, for this makes rouble diplomacy a more 
effective weapon. On the other hand, the role of fairy 
godmother, once adopted, is not easy to relinquish; 
and it may be that Malenkov’s troubles are only just 
beginning. Economic aid for China is a good invest- 
ment, but it will not pay off for a long time, and 
meanwhile Peking may develop a frightening capacity 
for absorbing Soviet resources. Moreover, now that 
the Soviet cornucopia has been officially unsealed, how 
long will it be before other aspiring recipients join 
the expectant queue? The Poles and Czechs will un- 
doubtedly drop pointed hints about any favoritism 
shown to the East Germans, all the more because they 
are being required to contribute, through the Comecon, 
to the refloating of Pieck and Ulbricht. And the 
Asian countries before whose eyes Moscow had pre- 
viously dangled visions of plentiful capital equipment 
may ask what Peron has done to deserve super-priority. 

Moreover, unless ingratitude is altogether lacking 
from Marxist minds, the time may come when com- 
munist leaders who have long denounced American 
aid, because they see “‘strings” attached to it, will begin 
to compare the lightness of those strings with the 
chains that trail from Malenkov’s roubles. Ulbricht 
and Kim II Sung have already given the world some 
inkling of the weight of these chains. The Soviet 
Union has long enjoyed the benefits of leadership in 
the “camp of peace and democracy.” Now, perhaps, 
it may have to begin to take account of the price of 
leadership too. 
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Soviet Architecture: Progress and Reaction 


By Paul Willen 


Editor’s Note: We present the second in our series of articles 
on the history and function of the arts in communist societies. 
In issue No. 3-4 of the current year, Mr. Jacob Landy dealt 
with Soviet painting under the heel of “socialist realism.” Here 
we have a companion treatment of the vagaries of architectural 
art in an increasingly totalitarian state. The next issue of the 
magazine will carry an article on textual changes in Soviet poetry 
and fiction. For a brief account of how Soviet architecture is 
emulated in the satellites, see the article on p. 33 of this issue. 


VW HAT a people are subjectively, their buildings 
express objectively.” Thus wrote the great 
American architect, Louis Sullivan. To the appro- 
priately trained social analyst, the inner spirit of a 
social system is revealed in its architecture; indeed, 
histories of whole epochs have been written in terms 
of their various architectural expressions. 

Architectural analysis is as applicable to the social 
order the communists have built as to any other. What 
makes such an examination of special interest is that 
Soviet architecture has, in its brief 36-year history, 
been anything but uniform. In fact, the outstanding 
conclusion to emerge from a study of this subject 
is the extraordinarily profound change which occurred 
in Soviet architecture in the early 1930s, at the time 
of the first Five Year Plan. The metamorphosis which 
Soviet architecture underwent in those years was so 
great that by 1935 the prevailing architecture was 
the very opposite of what it had been a decade earlier. 

The photographs on these pages show this enormous 
change with unmistakable clarity. The buildings on 
pages 26 and 27 were designed prior to 1934, while the 
buildings on pages 28, 29, 30 and 31 were designed 
after 1934. They reveal a veritable revolution in 
architectural style and theory, a 180-degree turnabout 
in which, as Turgenev once wrote: 


I have burnt all that I used to worship, 
I worship all that I used to burn. 


In the 1920s Soviet architecture was modern, avant- 
garde, experimental and highly functional, having 
achieved, along with the styles of the modernists in 
Europe and America, a sharp break with the eclectic 
“styles” of the preceding century. On the other hand, 
Soviet architecture in the 1930s was, as these photo- 
graphs indicate, intensely ornamental and extremely 


Mr. Willen is a graduate of the Russian Institute, Columbia 
University, New York. His article, ‘The Crisis in Soviet Drama” 
appeared in issue No. 1, Vol. II, of Problems of Communism. 
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formalistic,) with that type of solemnity and monu- 
mentality characteristic of architectural styles which 
mechanically set out to imitate the models of the 
past. 


Modern architecture, which in the 1920s had been 
associated with “socialism”, was identified in the 1930s 
with “capitalist decadence.” Neo-classical styles, which 
in the 1920s symbolized the oppressive imperial regimes 
of the past, became in the 1930s the token of socialism. 
To describe these changes, and to attempt an explana- 
tion of them, is the purpose of this paper. 


Sturm and Drang in the 1920s 


A. the time of the Russian Revolution, modern 
architecture in Europe and America was still in 
the first stages of its struggle for popular recognition 
and acceptance. The center of the architectural stage 
was held by the traditionalists who were engaged in a 
series of revivals of ancient architectural styles. The 
architectural historian Talbot Hamlin wrote of that 
period that architecture had taken on the “aspect of 
a masked ball—a nineteenth century people enjoying 
themselves in exquisitely chosen historical settings.” ? 


The modernists, on the other hand, like Frank 
Lloyd Wright in America, Gropius in Germany, and 
Le Corbusier in France, demanded that architecture 
reflect the realities of daily life rather than the styles 
and pretensions of the distant past. Wright explained 
it in this manner: 


It is modern architecture that wants modern life to learn 
to see life as life—because it must learn to see brick as 
brick, learn to see steel as steel, and glass as glass. Modern 
thought urges life to demand that a bank look like a bank, 
and not depend upon false columns for credit, urges life 
to demand that an office building look like an office building. 
. . . Life should declare that the railroad-station look like 


1The use of the term “formalism” in reference to Soviet 
culture may seem strange in the light of the constant Soviet 
denunciations of “formalism” in the arts. However, to anyone 
familiar with contemporary Soviet culture it is clear that, al- 
through the Soviets have rejected all modern experimentation with 
new forms (which they call “formalism”), they have adopted, 
in its stead, a most rigid adherence to all the axioms and rules 
of pre-modern art. That this is true in architecture should be 
clear from the photographs included in this text; that it is true 
in other fields may be gathered from a most cursory analysis of 
the contemporary Soviet play, novel, or painting. 

2 Talbot Hamlin, Architecture Through the Ages, New York, 
1940, pp. 598-9. 
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a railroad-station, not look like an ancient temple or 
monarchic palazzo.3 


The modernists wanted to return to the funda- 
mentals of design and construction; to tailor buildings 
directly to the needs of the “new life,” as they so 
frequently called it. They were impatient with studied 
and formal artistic flourishes, traditional forms and 
customs; they wanted buildings whose designs were 
based upon their social functions, that did not conceal 
the new materials—steel, ferro-concrete—employed in 
the industrial age. They believed that a new artistic 
form would emerge from their attempts to mold an 
architecture around living human needs. “Form fol- 
lows function,” Sullivan said, in a now-famous formula, 


These ideas gained rapid acceptance in architectural 
circles in Russia after the Revolution. The modernists 
proclaimed themselves the artistic prophets of the revo- 
lutionary spirit. V. A. Vesnin, one of the most prom- 
inent, recalled later: 


From the first days of October it became clear to us that 
we could not work in the same way as we did before. A 
new era in the history of mankind began . . . It became 
clear to us that the architecture of the past was a hindrance, 
that a new architecture must be created which would cor- 
respond to the new epoch.4 


Although the new Bolshevik government did not 
itself take an official stand on architectural questions, 
it encouraged the modernists by awarding prizes to 
them in prominent architectural competitions. Lenin 
himself voiced his approval of the following lines, 
characteristic of the early period, appearing in Izvestiia: 


The little cherubs from the boudoir look ridiculous on the 
facade of a grandiose power station and little rows of 
flowers look silly on the bridge across the river. Both the 
power station and the bridge are beautiful in the beauty 
of their might, their power—the construction of tremendous 
masses of steel, ferro-concrete, stone.5 


In 1923 the Moscow Soviet awarded its first prize 
for a projected Palace of Labor to the modernist Vesnin 
brothers. But probably the most celebrated product 
of the feverish experimentation of the time was Tatlin’s 
“Monument to the Third International,” a great steel- 
framed spiral which was supposed to symbolize “‘dia- 
lectical movement.” Tatlin’s model had an impact 
upon modern design all over the world; it was even 
reflected in the famous Trylon and Perisphere at the 
1939 World’s Fair in New York. 


In the early years of rapid architectural advance the 
influence of western artistic ideas upon the Soviet 


8 Frank Lloyd Wright, Autobiography, New York, 1932, p. 359. 

4V. A. Vesnin, “Creative Reports”, Arkhitehktura S.S.S.R., 
1934, No. 4. p. 40. 

5 Quoted by Rempel and Veyner, “On the Theoretical Roots 
of Formalism in Architecture,” Arkhitektura S.S.S.R., 1936, 
No. 5, p. 11. 


modernists was very strong, and one Soviet historian 
wrote that the “very same ideas which were then gain- 
ing adherents in Russia were simultaneously reflected 
in foreign tendencies.” ® The Soviet modernists iden- 
tified their struggle for advanced architecture with 
the same fight the modernists were waging in the West 
against traditional ideas in design. The most prominent 
Soviet architectural association of the 1920s, the Society 
of Modern Architects, considered “relations between 
progressive architects in the West and our cadres” to 
be a matter of prime importance.? The early Soviet 
architects assumed, in fact, that the Soviet architectural 
revolution was only a part of a world revolution in 
this field. The prominent theoretician Ginzburg wrote: 


The World War and the Russian Revolution, which played 
the role of a grandiose cataclysm, changed and undermined 
the basis not only of our fatherland but of the entire world 
. . . purified the horizons and prepared the way for the 
crystallization of a new culture more adaptable to life.§ 


In the archivectural writings of the period one finds 
a keen sense of the 1917 Revolution as of a sharp, 
conclusive break with all of the past. The world, it 
was believed, had started afresh. The new order of 
things was visualized in terms of the clean, straight 
lines of modern architecture, utilitarian in conception 
and functional in design. The industrial epoch, it 
was felt, demanded new building techniques just as 
the social revolution required new building forms. 
Modern architecture, said Ginzburg, “is one of the 
aspects of contemporary aesthetics which was born 
of the noisy life, saturated with the smell of the street, 
its made tempos, its practicality and its everyday 
worries.” ® V. M. Friche, another writer, flatly 
asserted that modern architecture was an expression 
of the “rising class of the contemporary period, the 
working class.” 1° 


Opposition to Modernism Begins 


N early expression of distaste for modern archi- 
tecture among leading Bolsheviks was implied in 
the award, made in 1924, of the prize for the Lenin 
Mausoleum to Academician Shchussev. His design, 
while far from classical, nevertheless had a massive 
quality which was definitely hostile to the modernist 
spirit. The more modernist designs for the famous 
tomb on the Red Square had, in fact, been rejected. » 


The decision to construct the massive tomb—in 


6 Berthold Lubetkin, “Soviet Architecture, Part II,” Archi- 
tectural Review, April, 1933. 

7 Sovremennuya arkhitektura, 1930, No. 6, last page. 

8M. Ya. Ginzburg, Stil i epokb, Moscow, 1924, p. 75. 

9 Ibid., p. 54. 

10R. Khiger summarized Friche’s views in his article “On 
the Socioligy of Art,” Sovremennaya arkhitektura, 1929, No. 3, 
p. 114. 
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spite of the protests of Lenin’s widow, Krupskaya, who 
had pleaded for a simpe burial—was itself hardly in 
keeping with the spirit of the early years of bolshevism. 
Krupskaya had written: 


Do not let your sorrow for Ilyich find expression in out- 
ward veneration of his personality. Do not raise monu- 
ments to him, or palaces to his name, do not organize 


FIG. I—THE COMMISSARIAT OF 
LIGHT INDUSTRY (MOSCOW) 


This structure, designed by the world-famous archi- 
tect, Le Corbusier, represents the peak of Soviet mod- 
ernism in art. The actual construction of this building 
spanned the years of the great change in Soviet archi- 
tecture. As a result, the first publication of its design 
in 1928 was greeted with great excitement, but its 
completion in 1934, after the change had occurred, 
was ignored. Note the purity of form, the severity of 
line, the new constructional features (huge expanses 
of glass walls, use of stilts to raise the entire building 
off the ground), so characteristic of Le Corbusier’s 
earlier work in France. This building—one of many 
which won for the architect the respect and admiration 
of critics throughout the world—is now ridiculed in 
the Soviet Union as a surviving example of Western 
“decadence”. 
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pompous ceremonies in his memory . . . If you wish to 
honor the name of Vladimir Ilyich, do so by creating 
creches, children’s playgrounds, homes, schools, libraries, 
ambulances, hospitals, houses of refuge, etc., and, above 
all, realize his teachings in your lives. 11 


Krupskaya’s plea was undoubtedly animated by the 
same disdain for elaborate form and ceremony which 
had prompted Lenin, in 1920, to insist that his 50th 
birthday be accompanied by a minimum of festivities. 
The decision, on the other hand, to make a great na- 
tional shrine out of Lenin’s tomb heralded, in a sense, 
the enormous nation-wide celebration to which Stalin 
was going to treat himself on Ais 50th birthday in 
1929. The impact of these changes in the political 
atmosphere were to make themselves felt in architec- 
ture. 


The construction of the monumental Lenin Mauso- 
leum represented, then, the first step toward the 
development of style that would transform all archi- 
tecture into monuments to the State ideology. The 
vast majority of buildings were still being raised with 
an eye to satisfying specified social and human require- 
ments. But the Lenin mausoleum was a harbinger of 
things to come. 


The issue of whether the primary function of a 
building was to serve specific human purposes or to 
express the ideology of the State was brought into 
sharp focus in 1929 during the dispute over the design 
for the Lenin Library in Moscow. The modernists 
believed that the library should be, first and foremost, 
a technically sound and efficient building. “We think 
that Lenin’s name,” said the modernist Khiger, “would 
be well perpetuated only in a truly modern building 
. . . determined by its function.” }* But by this time 
a new group of critics of modern architecture had 
appeared. They asserted that mere adherence to revclu- 
tionary ideas was insufficient. They wanted to infuse 
architecture with “Marxist dialectics.” According 
to them, the Lenin library had to be more than simply 
a good library; it had to be an “objective carrier” of 
Leninist ideology. Precisely what this meant in archi- 
tectural terms was not made clear, but the contrasting 
of political chastity hinted that radical changes were 
in the offing.?® 


That the origin of the new criticism was political 
rather than aesthetic was clear. The attacks, heavily 


11 Quoted by Boris Souvarine, Stalin, New York, 1940, p. 354. 


12 Quoted by Lamtsov and Shalavin in the magazine Pechat i 
revolutsia, September, 1929, p. 61. 

13 The Lenin Library was the subject of another important 
dispute. For reasons which are not quite clear, the design 
originally selected by the Commissariat of Education was of 
semi-classical design. However, as the result of vigorous protests 
rom the modernist associations, the original decision was reversed, 
and a new competition ordered. The new entries were all modern. 
This occurred in 1929, when the power of the modernists was at 
its peak, prior to its rapid decline the following years. 
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laden with Marxist terminology, had a blatantly politi- 
cal spirit which was largely absent from the writings 
of the modernists. In 1929 the anti-modernist critics 
organized, with the help of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party, an association known as 
V.O.Pr.A. (All-Union Society of Proletarian Archi- 
tects). This group, which lasted until 1932, spear- 
headed the attack on the modern architects during the 
crucial years of the great Soviet architectural meta- 
morphosis. V.O.Pr.A. claimed for itself a complete 
monopoly on political orthodoxy, and had as its aim 
the total politicalization of Soviet architecture. 

In 1929 V.O.Pr.A. confined itself largely to critical 
activities without developing a clear and positive 
architectural credo of its own. It was still not clear 
in just what fashion the ideology of the State would 


transform the nation’s buildings. V.O.Pr.A. blamed 
modern architecture for its emphasis on “innovation- 
ism,” for its alleged denial of the “art” in architec- 
ture, for its close identification of the engineer and 
the architect, for its alleged rejection of emotion and 
feeling. The most striking feature of the criticisms 
was that, aside from the lip service to “Marxist dia- 
lectics” and “Leninist ideology,” they were the same 
as those with which, for several decades, the tradi- 
tionalist architects in the West had been attacking 
modern architecture. Even in the matter of termin- 
ology the two attacks had much in common. 

It was between the year of V.O.Pr.A’s organization 
(1929) and the year of the founding of the official, 
all-embracing state organization for architects, the 
Union of Soviet Architects, or S.S.A. (1932), that 


FIG. Il—CLUB OF THE COMMUNARDS (MOSCOW) 


This building, completed in 1929, is one of the most 
vibrant expressions of Soviet experimentation with 
new architectural forms and ideas. Built by the Soviet 
architect Golosov, the structure can be examined as 


an abstract design, entirely apart from its function 
as a club, meeting hall, and restaurant. The cylindric 
tower on the corner, on which the rest of the building 
swings, is particularly striking. 
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the fundamental changes took place in Soviet archi- 
tecture. While the architecture of the first Five Year 
Plan maintained a modern style, changes were taking 
place in the background in preparation for one of the 
most rapid architectural revolutions in history. 


The Reactionary Revolution 


A iw first clear elaboration of a positive theory for 
the new Soviet architecture came from Anatole 
Lunacharsky, then still the Commissar of Education, 
in a 1932 address before a V.O.Pr.A. plenum. The 
ground had been prepared for Lunacharsky’s address 
by Politburo member Lazar Kaganovich who, in 
the preceding two years, had guided the reorganiza- 


tion of the architectural association.‘* As a result of 
his activities it had become possible to replace the 
relatively loose framework of associations which had 
prevailed in the 1920s with the exclusive Union of 
Soviet Architects, which, from 1932 to the present 
day, has held the architects in a fairly firm grip. 

The organization of S.S.A. made it possible for the 
state to enforce orthodoxy among Soviet architects, 
an orthodoxy so rigid, in fact, that several of the 


14 Kaganovich was credited with the “reorganization of the 
architectural ateliers” in 1931-32, and was the politician to whom 
architects, in subsequent years, paid their respects in all official 
pronouncements. See, for example, N. Ya. Kolli’s report to the 
All-Union Creative Discussion, Arkbitehktura S.S.S.R., 1935, No. 7, 
p- 11. 


FIG. III—APARTMENT HOUSE IN MOSCOW 


This building, which won a Stalin Prize in 1949, is 
reminiscent of apartment houses built in European 
and American cities before World War I. The temples 
on the roof, the heavy cornice, and the rustication 
over the first three floors are all characteristic of urban 
housing forty years ago. The balconies are particularly 
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pretentious: too small to be of any use, but large 
enough to suggest the opulence which a private bal- 
cony once symbolized. This building, standing alone 
as it does, has a fortress-like appearance, due to its 
extremely heavy features, its small windows, and its 
imposing facade. 
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modernists—the Vesnins among them—ultimately 
ceased designing altogether rather than to submit to 
the exact requirements of the state. The leader of 
the modernists in the 1920s, Ginzburg, made several 
valiant efforts to meet the official architectural de- 
mands, but did not succeed and quit designing also, 
turning to the writing of architectural history until 
his death in 1946. 


In his 1932 speech Lunacharsky came out bluntly 
in favor of a return to the styles of antiquity and cited 
Marx’s well-known admiration for Greek civilization 
in support of his point. But he went even further. 
He pleaded not merely for another architectural “‘re- 
vival,” but for one that would emphasize certain 
special values. Speaking of the competition for the 
Palace of Soviets which was then in progress he said: 


A palace should speak of the grandeur of the proletariat, 
of ‘the permanence of the proletariat, of the might of the 
proletariat . . . The building is calculated for the masses, 
to be their soul, their ornament, their organic part.15 


His rejection of the philosophy of modern archi- 
tecture — “form follows function” — was clear and 
unequivocal: 


Does architecture have as its main aim only the fulfill- 
ment oi utilitarian needs? No, we want to have the build- 
ing ideologically saturated. 16 


The words which stood out in Lunacharsky’s ad- 
dress were “grandeur,” “permanence,” and “might.” 
It was these qualities which would, according to him, 
“saturate the building ideologically.” In other words, 
since the interests of the “proletariat” were identified 
exclusively with those of the rapidly expanding Soviet 
state—architecture henceforth was to serve not so 
much the needs of the people, but those of the 
“mighty” and “permanent” state. 

The structure which Lunacharsky proposed was to 
be the tallest in the world, to outrank the Eiffel Tower 
and the Empire State Building. It probably would 
have equaled the Egyptian pyramids in sheer size and 
weight. Lunacharsky tried to justify its construction 
by saying that a place was needed in which 20,000 
people might “see and hear our leaders,” but few 
could take this very seriously. That the Soviet leaders 
could have even considered the construction of such a 
building, the foundations alone of which would have 
swallowed up to 16% of the nation’s concrete pro- 
duction, in a city which still has enormous slum areas, 
is an indication of the new turn which Soviet archi- 
tectural thought had taken.!7 In his address, Lunachar- 
sky made an effort to distinguish the “grandeur” of 


154. Lunacharsky, “Speech about Proletarian Architecture,” 
Arkhitektura S.S.S.R., 1934, No. 8, pp. 4-5. 


16 Jbid., p. 5. 


17 As a matter of fact, so many difficulties were encountered 
in the building of the foundation alone that work was halted on 


FIG. IV—RAILROAD STATION AT 
ROSTON-ON-THE-DON 


Finished in 1952, this station exemplifies the most 
recent trends in Soviet architecture. Note its ornate- 
ness, its rigid symmetry, and the inevitable tower— 
typical features of railway terminals (dubbed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright “monarchic palazzos”) built in 
the West some forty or fifty years ago. 


the projected Palace of Soviets from the “grandeur” 
of Nero’s Rome, but it was not very successful. 

By 1933 the new concepts of “grandeur, permanence 
and might” had been thoroughly incorporated into 
Soviet architectural ideology, and by 1935 they were 
being applied in practice. The change had come so 
rapidly that when Le Corbusier’s modernistic Com- 
missariat of Light Industry, which had been com- 
missioned in 1928, was finished in 1934, it was greeted 
in the Soviet press with dismay or silence. Lauded 
instead were the designs for Alablan’s Red Army 
Theatre in Moscow, a monumental building surrounded 
by columns, wrapped in intricate wedding-cake frills, 
and crowned with a cupola which gave the whole 
building a top-heavy appearance. In a cynical mood 
Alablan told Frank Lloyd Wright several years later, 
“I thought I would put all the columns I would use 
the rest of my life into this building, and have 
done it.” 18 (See Fig. VI). 


the whole project some time before World War II and nothing 
has been done since. 

18 Frank Lloyd Wright, “Architecture and Life in the 
U.S.S.R.,” Architectural Record, October, 1937, p. 59. 
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Embarrassing Resemblances 
and Tortured Apologies 


j ka is not without significance that the only modern 
country to have experienced a similar architectural 
retrogression was Germany under the Nazi regime. 
Immediately upon their assumption of power in 1933, 
the Nazis closed down the schools of modern archi- 


FIG, V—APARTMENT HOUSE IN MOSCOW (1951) 


Soviet eclecticism is seen most vividly in this new 
structure. The base of the building (the first five 
floors) is reminiscent of medieval townhouses such as 
one may find in many German cities (e.g., Nurenburg) ; 
the next four floors have classical overtones in the 
columns reliefed against the walls; and the tower on 
top is Gothic. 
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tecture, including the famous Bauhaus, and labeled 
all modern architecture “decadent.” They demanded 
instead (in words curiously similar to those employed 
by Soviet theoreticians) an architecture which would 
appeal to the “happiness of the masses.” The result 
was a series of buildings which bore a striking re- 
semblance to the products of the Soviet “renaissance.” 
Both the Nazi and Soviet architects made extensive 
use of past styles, and both did so in a manner which 
emphasized monumentality and solemnity. The chief 
difference between the two revivals was that the Nazi 
style had a certain severe and spartan aspect while 
the Soviet version of the classical was far more dec- 
orative and flowery. 


Lying behind both the Nazi and Soviet emphasis 
on “monumentality” was the need to express, in archi- 
tecture, the vast size and authority of their respective 
superstates. The English writers Richards and Mock 
analyzed the German retrogression in a fashion directly 
applicable to the Soviet experience as well: 


Modern ideas in design have become identified with pro- 
gressive ideas politically and have, therefore, been looked 
upon with disfavor by anti-progressive political dictator- 
ships .. . It was in a way natural that modern architecture 
should have been regarded as incompatible with Nazism, 
because it is rational, sincere, and essentially democratic, 
by-passing as architecturally irrelevant the pomp that would 
make it a useful medium for the glorification of the 
State.19 


It was similarly “in a way natural” for Soviet archi- 
tecture to begin emphasizing pomp and ceremony 
when the Soviet State became, in the early 1930s, the 
object of a ceaseless veneration. The state was, after 
all, in Stalin’s own words, the “mightiest of govern- 
mental powers that ever existed,” and deference to 
that state was the highest civic, as well as architec- 
tural, duty. 

The architectural commentator Miliutin apparently 
sensed the connection between the new “monumental” 
architecture and Stalin’s new emphasis upon the im- 
portance of the State when he wrote in 1932 that 
it was no accident that “the propagation of functional- 
ism in the U.S.S.R. coincides in timing . . . with the 
preaching by ‘leftists’ of the theories of the withering 
away of the school, the state, the army, the militia, 
etc.” 2° Thus functionalism was being branded the 
architectural counterpart of the political heresy which 
took the withering-away doctrine literally; conversely, 
architectural “monumentalism” was advanced as the 
credo of those who believed that socialism would be 
achieved through the development of the mightiest 
state power. 


Since modern architecture had been, for so long, 


19 Richards and Mock, Am Introduction to Modern Architec- 
ture, Pelican Edition, London, 1947, p. 72. 


20 Arkhitektura S.S.S.R., 1935, No. 6, p. 34. 
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FIG. VI—RED ARMY THEATRE (MOSCOW) 


A typical example of “monumental” architecture, this 
building has earned the unconditional praise of Soviet 


associated with advanced ideas and future hopes, the 
vast retrogression in Soviet architecture was extremely 
embarrassing to those who believed that the U.S.S.R. 
was the embodiment of everything modern and pro- 
gressive. Many western architects who once looked 
upon the Soviets as partners in the fight for modern 
architecture were bitterly disappointed in the new turn 
of events. 

The Soviet theorists were keenly aware of the awk- 
ward light in which this startling artistic reversal 
had put them. Consequently, they made laborious 
efforts in the 1930s to prove that the popular associa- 
tion of modern architecture with progress in general 
was based upon a fallacious understanding of history. 
Indeed, they attempted to demonstrate that modern 
architecture was reactionary in essence while the new 
“monumental” architecture was progressive! A great 
variety of arguments, many contradictory, were put 
forth in this heroic ideological apology. 

The theorist Miliutin, for example, tried to show 
that modern architecture was an expression of an 
extreme subjectivism characteristic of the “decadent 
bourgeoisie.” But at the same time he sharply criti- 
cized modern architecture for being too mechanical, 
too box-like, too much concerned with engineering.”? 


21 Sovetskaya arkhitehtura, 1933, No. $, pp. 17-21. 


critics. See the comment by the architect on p. 28, 
column 2. 


The two arguments neatly canceled each other out. 
Another theorist, Matsa, went to great pains to show 
that what was considered an architectural revolution 
in the West was, in actuality, no revolution at all. 
The sharp struggle between the traditionalists and 
the modernists was nothing but an illusion. The fact 
was, he said, that modern architecture was simply 
another expression of the bourgeois spirit of “‘intellec- 
tuality” and ‘“‘machine-consciousness” and that, all 
appearances notwithstanding, the ornate and massive 
Paris Opera House, built in the 1870s, was derived 
from the same “decadent” spirit that produced the 
United Nations building in New York in the 1950s! 

The sloppiness, indeed the patent falsehood, of these 
arguments and many others like them put forth in 
those years indicates the uncomfortable situation in 
which the Soviet theorists found themselves in jus- 
tifying the new “monumental” style. They advanced 
various contradictory explanations, and finally, sensing 
that they were fighting a losing ideological battle, 
gave up the effort. Since 1936 there have been no 
serious architectural discussions in the Soviet Union; 
and after that date, too, the whole topic of Nazi 
architecture had become, for obvious reasons, a for- 
bidden subject of public discussion. 

Since 1936 there have been no basic changes in 
Soviet architectural style either. The general drift 
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“But where is the railing for the balcony?” 
“Funds ran short for that. All the money was spent 


on the decoration of the building.” 
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From Krokodil, July 10, 1953. 


has been toward greater and greater ornamentation, 
monumentality, and extravagance. With the growth 
of Russian nationalist sentiment in the late 1930s, 
the architects were ordered to shift the emphasis from 
limitation of the styles of antiquity to the styles of 
the “Russian heritage.” The concentration on the 
Russian past was intensified after the “Great Father- 
land War” at the time of the drive against “cosmo- 
politanism” in Soviet culture. 

But Soviet architecture is by no means confined 
to the limitation of the heritage of antiquity and of 
imperial Russia. The palaces of 15th century Italy, 
the gardens of Versailles, the Triumphal Arch of 
Paris, the Gothic arch of medieval Europe, all have 
been given a hallowed place in the Soviet architectural 
pantheon. Forms which had their origins in Baroque 
cathedrals, medieval fortresses, and Victorian living 
rooms also may be seen in Soviet buildings. Indeed, 
one may find in contemporary Soviet architectural 
practice nearly every style in the world’s architectural 
history except those developed in the 20th century. 


Monumentalism and Lack of Style 


HE “monumental” style of Soviet architecture 

not only reflects the existence of a powerful state, 
but it also conceals the realities of everyday life through 
the cynical exploitation of various emotional devices. 
The wedding-cake monumentality, the great facades, 
the tremendous arches, the frills and flourishes, are 
calculated as testimony to the “might, grandeur, and 
permanence” of the Soviet state; at the same time they 
are designed not only to awe, but to deceive. For 
example, the construction of Moscow’s tremendous 
skyscrapers is justified in the press as follows: 


In entering Moscow, the traveler will no longer have to 
cross, as he does today, first a village, then a town, in order 
to get to the center of the city; from the outskirts he will 
find himself looking at great monumental buildings. 22 


Moscow’s outskirts, thus, will remain provincial, 
but the skyline of the center of the city will now make 
them seem metropolitan. It is with creating appear- 
ances, rather than with harmonizing with reality, that 
the new Soviet architect is concerned. Just as the 
costly and palatial Moscow subway stations are intended 
to make the worker feel that “in the Soviet Union 
every single day is a holiday,” the architectural proper- 
ties of buildings are calculated to reflect conditions as 
they should be rather than as they are. What a far 
cry from the modernistic realism of the 1920’s which 
demanded, as Wright put it, that men see “life... 
as life”! 


22 Quoted by Vladislav Ribnikar, ‘“Moscow’s Skyscrapers,” 
Questions actuelles du socialisme, published by Yougoslav Infor- 
mation Bureau, No. 11, 1952, p. 106. 
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One of the highly un-modern characteristics of the 
new Soviet architecture is that the forms of buildings 
are remote from their functions and frequently un- 
related to the materials used in their construction. 
The Red Army Theater in Moscow with its forest of 
useless columns, referred to previously, is only one 
example; see also the picture of the 1949 apartment 
house with its almost unusable balconies. Anti-func- 
tionalism has reached such ludicrous proportions that 
even Krokodil, Moscow’s satirical magazine, has seen 
fit to comment on it (see cartoon, page 32). 

Another outstanding feature of present-day Soviet 
building is the conglomeration of styles. A single 
apartment building may have five floors in medieval 
town-house style, three more floors in classical design, 
and be topped off by a Gothic-type tower (see fig. V). 
The great Admirality Building in Leningrad has been 
so admired by the new Soviet academicians that one 
finds parts of it imitated throughout the land—its 
magnificent tower here, its tunneled arch there, its 
little Doric temples dotting the roofs of countless 


modern Soviet buildings. In Central Asia, the imperial 
Roman columns of the “Russian heritage” meet head 
on with the graceful embroideries of 2 Mohammedan 
arch. What inner uncertainty must permeate an archi- 
tecture that clothes a modern steel-framed skyscraper 
in an English Gothic exterior! 

But even more striking than its rampant eclecticism 
is the extravagance of Soviet architecture. The new 
buildings are completely out of proportion with the 
human purposes for which they are ostensibly designed. 
The grandiose park now being planned for the river 
embankment at Stalingrad—with pillars embracing 
a grand stairway several hundred feet wide leading 
up from the Volga—will completely dwarf the poor 
citizens of Stalingrad who may seek leisure or relaxa- 
tion there. In one critic’s words, Soviet buildings 
“lack all human scale.” And little wonder. They are 
constructed not for the enjoyment of humanity but 
for the glorification of the state which Stalin called 
the “mightiest of all governmental structures that 
has ever existed.” 


The Stalinallee: Exemplar of Political Architecture 


From The Manchester Guardian, Manchester, September 19, 1953 


HE STALINALLEE is famous in the West as the 

starting-point of the East German revolt of June 
17, 1953. It is famous in the East as the first demon- 
stration in bricks and concrete of “‘the East German 
Republic’s Social Order” (Dr. Lotha Bolz, East 
German Minister for Reconstruction), as “the first 
Socialist street in Germany” (Tagliche Rundschau), 
and as the western terminal of a road that leads to 
“Moscow, the new young heart of the world of social- 
ism” (Otto Grotewohl). It is also the first example 
in Germany of “‘a new style of building, monumental 
in form and content” (Walter Ulbricht). 

Herr Ulbricht is right. The nearest monumental 
equivalent to the Stalinallee is Constitution Square in 
Warsaw. It has other equivalents in Minsk and Kiev, 
and many more in Moscow, but nothing of the kind 
has ever been built in Germany. The nation that pro- 
duced the Bauhaus has perpetrated a street that has 
all the pomposity of Selfridge’s and as much irrelevant 
ornament to the square inch as St. Pancras railway 
station. 

Each of its sixteen blocks is decorated with three 
different kinds of columns—Doris, Ionic, and the 
columns that are used to support balustrades in 
Brighton; each block is surmounted by a sort of 
pergola; each corner of each roof is surmounted by 


an emblem which cannot easily be described in words. 
There is also a varied selection of balconies, most of 
them attached to the buildings by decorative corbels; 
the doorways have Greek architraves and are framed 
in mosaic pictures; from the first story upwards the 
whole facade of each block is covered in pale brown 
tiles, many of them embellished with stars, rosettes, 
and the images of human beings. 


Perfectly Habitable 


All these have been caused to adhere to plain and 
perfectly adequate walls of brick. Unadorned, as 
many of them still are, the blocks of the Stalinallee 
are pleasant to behold. They are also perfectly habit- 
able. Families could move in before the tiles were up, 
before the columns had been applied, and long before 
their dwellings could be regarded, from the outside, 
as a credit to the first “Socialist” street in Germany. It 
is the outside that seems to matter most. Until the 
places where the people live have been covered up 
with the tiles, their architects are not content. Blocks 
of flats are unworthy by themselves to grace the street 
of socialism. 

The reason for this became clear to the East German 
Cabinet on July 28, 1950, after Dr. Bolz and five others 
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had been to Moscow to have explained to them the 
true meaning of socialist realism in town planning. 
The Soviet architects had just succeeded in sorting 
out their own ideas and in ridding themselves forever 
of “formalism” (and, it is said, of some ‘‘formalistic” 
colleagues). 

Dr. Bolz returned with sixteen “Principles of Town 
Planning” in his briefcase, principles that the East 
German Cabinet gladly adopted for the guidance of 
East German architects. The Stalinallee is the first 
result of the application of Principles I to XVI and of 
Principle VI in particular. 

This principle, as explained by Dr. Bolz, defines the 
functions of a civic center. 


The middle of a town is the political center for the 
life of its population. It contains important political, ad- 
ministrative, and cultural centers. Political demonstrations, 
marches, and popular festivals take place in the gquare 
in the middle of the town. The most important and most 
monumental buildings will be constructed in the middle 
of the town . . . The center is the goal of political demon- 
strations and marches . . . Its determining factor must not, 
therefore, be the traveler hurrying through in a modern 
motor-car, but the pedestrian, the political demonstrator, 
and the speed at which he marches. 


Politics and Traffic 


Dr. Bolz discusses traffic problems more full in 
connection with Principle VIII: 


The all-German Youth Rally answered for us the ques- 
tion—Whom do the streets belong to? To high-speed 
traffic or in the main (but not, of course, entirely) to the 
pedestrian?—The streets achieve their loftiest meaning 
when they are the scene of demonstrations which express 
the political desires of the. population. 


Professor Henselmann, the Stalinallee’s chief archi- 
tect, explained this lofty meaning to some tenants 
from the south side of the street who had asked why 


their living-room windows never saw the sun. He said: 


Because we believe that our new buildings must be 
used by passers-by as well as by the people who live in 
them, we are disinclined to have nothing but kitchens and 
bathrooms on the north side. This would produce a far 
too mechanical facade. In any case experience shows that 
people are prepared to put up with a north aspect in order 
to be able to take part in the communal life of the street. 


No Cauliflower Growers 


Communal life, as these tenants could have learned 
by looking up Principle XII, is a highly desirable thing 
in a country where everyone must try to think alike. 
Principle XII criticizes garden suburbs. As Dr. Bolz 
explains: 

It is impossible to build a garden city without de- 
moralizing politically the people who live in it. British and 
American police-chiefs have their reasons for preferring 
garden suburbs. It is their aim to transform working people 
into rabbit-breeders and growers of cauliflower and to 
prevent them, whatever happens, from taking part in politi- 
cal demonstrations. British architects also want to nourish 
the belief that the transformation of a city into a garden 
suburb can alleviate the effects of war, particularly atomic 
war. In other words the architects try to make war more 
palatable instead of making the entire population, architects 
included, fight against it. 


No one tries to make war palatable to the people 
who live in the Stalinallee. All day long the public 
loudspeakers of Berliner Rundfunk bring them music, 
news, and the fierce, peace-loving words of Carl Eduard 
von Schnitzler, the East German radio’s chief political 
commentator. But even Herr von Schnitzler failed to 
convince the building workers on June 17 that higher 
norms and lower wages were part and parcel of a 
better way of life. Faithful to Principle VI, they put 
to its proper use the street that was built to be dem- 
onstrated in. 
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Stalin: Myth and Reality 


By Firuz Kazemzadeh 


F OR almost thirty years all the resources of a 
mighty state worked day and night to build a 
legend. As the edifice grew, the Georgian peasant 
turned professional revolutionary was transformed into 
a divinity. To the younger generation of Soviet citi- 
zens, Stalin became genius incarnate. It was he who 
ensured the success of the Revolution. It was he who 
led Russia through collectivization and industrializa- 
tion to strength and greatness. When Soviet pilots flew 
over the north pole, they followed a route traced by 
Stalin. He was the author of the Constitution of 1936. 
He was the inspirer of scientific research and artistic 
creation. He led the armies which defeated the Ger- 
man invader. Stalin’s collosal figure overshadowed the 
Soviet Union. His pictures and statues, proud, majestic, 


and mighty, watched over every man and woman in 
the land. 


The legend spread abroad. Free men too were im- 
pressed by the man who was so powerful, so dangerous, 
and so remote. Thus fear itself helped the Stalin myth 
to grow. Most of the tyrants of history fell victim to 
their own power drives before they could achieve their 
ambitions. Alexander of Macedon, having conquered 
half the then known world, suffered an ignoble death 
somewhere in the wilderness, still a young man. Caesar 
destroyed the Roman Republic only to fall under the 
daggers of his associates. Napoleon died a captive, 
having suffered defeat and humiliation. In our own 
day Hitler perished in the flames of his bombed-out 
capital, while Mussolini’s mutiliated corpse was dis- 
played to jeering crowds. But Stalin lived out his 
natural life, remote behind the walls of the great em- 
pire he built. Not since Genghis Khan has there been 
such a tale of conquest, and its fascination has been 
hard to resist. 


The Stalin myth is given expression in numerous 
articles which have appeared since Stalin’s death and 
often in earlier commentaries. Soviet historians have 
used great ingenuity to conceal each instance in which 
Stalin was proved wrong by the course of subsequent 
events. It cannot be overlooked that the rise of Stalin 
from the obscurity of a Georgian village to the 
splendor of the Kremlin required a certain ingenuity 
and astuteness. Yet it is necessary, in the face of 
Stalin’s apotheosis, to remember that he was primarily 


Mr. Kazemzadeh is the author of The Struggle for Transcau- 
casia. He is currently on the staff of the National Committee 
for a Free Europe. 


an aparatchik, a machine politician with a limited 
horizon, with few original ideas, and a great capacity 
for misjudging political situations, especially during 
crises. 

To separate the authentic figure of Stalin from the 
myths in which it has been enshrouded and thus destroy 
the many fallacies, misconceptions and outright lies 
which Stalin himself, as well as his propaganda machine 
have manufactured, would require more documenta- 
tion and elaboration that can be compressed within 
the confines of a single article. Hence, a selection 
has been made of certain spectacular achievements 
during Stalin’s political career—episodes that com- 
munists have cited as illustrations of Stalin’s wisdom 
and ingenuity—in an effort to set them within their 
correct historical and political framework. While this 
article does not attempt to present a full picture of 
Stalin’s career, it will at least show that some of his 
allegedly greatest accomplishments were in reality 
tragic blunders and mistakes. 


TALIN’S rise to power began in March 1917, when 

a spontaneous movement of all classes and parties 
overthrew the Tsar. The new regime, headed by a 
liberal coalition, granted complete political freedom 
to all and opened the doors of prisons. Lenin was in 
exile, making plans for his trip home across Germany. 
Other old Bolsheviks were dispersed either abroad or 
in Siberia. Stalin was one of the first to reach revo- 
lutionary Petrograd. He found the local party organ- 
ization weak and in the hands of inexperienced workers. 
Pravda, the Party organ, was run by the youthful 
Molotov, who had assumed a negative and belligerent 
attitude toward the democratic Provisional Govern- 
ment. As a member of the party’s Central Committee, 
Stalin outranked all other Bolsheviks then in Petrograd. 
It was, therefore, up to him to set the course for 
party activities. This he did in his first article in 
Pravda, laying down as the party goals the achievement 
of a democratic republic, land for the peasants, and 
the protection of labor by the state. 


Since the main issue of Russian politics was peace 
and war, Stalin was compelled to comment upon it. 
He wrote in Pravda: “The solution lies in pressure 
on the Government with the demand that it immedi- 
ately express its willingness to start peace negotia- 
tions.” + Stalin’s position was close to that of the 


1 Pravda, March 27, 1917. 
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Mensheviks, the minority faction of the Russian Social 
Democratic Labor Party. A few weeks later Lenin 
condemned the view as mere “rubbish.” Immediately 
upon his return to Russia, Lenin reversed the concilia- 
tory stand assumed by Stalin and Kamenev in favor 
of a radical policy aimed at the overthrow of the 
Provisional Government. His April Theses, outlining 
the latter policy, constituted a complete repudiation 
of Stalin’s position. Thus in his first independent 
venture as a policy maker, Stalin proved his inability 
to appreciate the possibilities inherent in a revolutionary 
situation and to lead a militant party in a period of 
storm and upheaval. His efforts were denounced and 
his decisions rejected by the man whose closest friend 
and most faithful disciple Stalin later pretended to be. 


If Stalin did not have the political acumen and 
astuteness of a professional revolutionary, he had the 
sense not to persist in his views. Lenin was the master, 
and Stalin took no chance of jeopardizing his own posi- 
tion by opposing the leader who commanded the res- 
pect and loyalty of the entire party. Whereas Kamenev 
and several other Bolsheviks, who believed in a more 
moderate course of action, proclaimed their views in 
open disagreement with Lenin, Stalin immediately 
changed his line, and thenceforth became a vociferous 
Leninist. As far as his “deviation” was concerned, he 
preferred to forget the episode. Years later Soviet 
historians helped others forget it by simply erasing it 
from the record or by so garbling the account that 
Stalin’s role was completely obscured. For example, 
the History of the Communist Party authored by Stalin 
himself states: 


When the party began its legal existence, differences 
within its ranks became apparent. Kamenev and several 
workers of the Moscow organization . . . held a semi- 
Menshevik position of conditionally supporting the Pro- 
visional Government and the policy of the partisans of 
war. Stalin, who had just returned from exile, Molotov 
and others . . . upheld the policy of no confidence in the 
Provisional Government . . .2 


the two greatest changes which oc- 
curred in Russia after Stalin had become her un- 
disputed rules were industrialization and collectiviza- 
tion. Both were the products of other minds, but it 
was Stalin who was destined to implement these two 
vast undertakings. The year was 1928. Russia was 
faced with a desperate situation. The First Five Year 
Plan, adopted by the Fifteenth Congress of the Com- 
munist Party in 1927, and put into operation in the 
autumn of 1928, plunged the country into a severe 
economic crisis, in particular exacerbating existent 
tensions between urban and rural areas. The first 


2 History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bol- 
sheviks), Short Course, International Publishers, N. Y., 1939, 
p. 183. 
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period of industrialization emphasized heavy industry 
—the production of machinery necessary to implement 
other features of the plan. In order to carry out this 
program, the regime attempted to exact huge supplies 
of grain and other agricultural products at token cost, 
both to provide the increasing proletariat with food 
and clothing, and to export enough to pay for the 
imports of machinery and raw materials. Simultane- 
ously, it fixed high prices for manufactured products. 
This policy, coupled with the chronic shortages of 
consumer goods, naturally antagonized large segments 
of the peasant population. The peasants registered 
passive resistance by withholding farm products from 
the cities, and in many cases by curtailing production. 


Faced with this crisis, a number of highly placed 
Communists, headed by Bukharin and Rykov, urged 
the government to slow down the tempo of industriali- 
zation, to continue the private enterprise practices 
initiated by Lenin’s New Economic Policy, with the 
government in the role of a competitor, and to organ- 
ize purely voluntary cooperatives in the country-side. 
This policy, they maintained, would eventually con- 
vince the peasants of the advantages of large-scale 
farming. By winning the support of the peasants 
rather than by coercing and suppressing them, the 
cities would not be subjected to periodic famines and 
industrialization would gradually be increased, to the 
benefit of the country as a whole. 

To Stalin the above solution was anathema. He 
considered the problem essentially political, rather than 
economic: the growth of an independent peasant class 
threatened the communist dictatorship; hence the 
liquidation of the most productive segment of the 
peasantry, numbering from eight to ten million, was 
more important than providing the Soviet Union with 
a steady supply of agricultural produce. To Stalin’s 
mind the problem presented itself in simple, clear-cut 
terms: either relax the dictatorship, or destroy its 
opponents. The latter—in the form of forced collec- 
tivization—was his answer. 

Even if one accepts the premise that collectivization 
was a solution to problems created by rapid industriali- 
zation, there were other ways of achieving it which 
Stalin, with characteristic ruthlessness, chose to ignore. 
Had the poorest holdings simply been pooled, the 
wealth redistributed between the most prosperous and 
the most destitute sections of the peasantry, the existing 
collectives provided with sufficient machinery to im- 
prove the production and living standards of their 
members (thus attracting more peasants), the collec- 
tivization would not have resulted in so bloody, so 
nightmarish a catastrophe. The party rank and file 
favored collectivization to an extent, but hesitated to 
use repressive measures against the peasantry which, 
after all, was the proclaimed partner of the prole- 
tariat in the revolution. Stalin had no such scruples. 
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In a speech delivered in December 1929, he attacked 
the hesitant, cursorily dismissing Engels’ precept that 
the proletariat should be on the side of the peasant 
doing “everything possible to make his role more 
tolerable and facilitating his transition to the coopera- 
tive, if he decides to take this step,” giving him “time 
to ponder over [collectivization] on his holding.” 
Stalin urged not only a speedy expropriation of the 
kulaks, but their complete elimination from Soviet 
society.? 

The brutal suppression of the peasantry resulted in 
a famine which engulfed the greater part of the Soviet 
Union. The very foundations of state authority were 
threatened by the desperate resistance of the millions 
who refused to work the land and slaughtered their 
cattle rather than give it away to the state. The situa- 
tion became so critical that Stalin was forced to retreat. 
His methods had brought the country closer to disaster. 
Now in an article, “Dizzy with Success,” he placed 
the blame on others. He accused his subordinates of 
having gone too far, contradicted his own pronounce- 
ments of a few months before, and blandly stated 
that “‘Collectivization cannot be established by force, 
to do so would be stupid and reactionary.” * 


Thus, the entire blame for the excesses of forced 
collectivization was placed on lower level function- 
aries and officials of the party and the administration. 
That the latter were simply executing orders from the 
top command—often against their own wishes—is well 
illustrated in the following account of collectivization 
by a village communist, as told to an American writer 
long resident in the Soviet Union: 


When we weie told of collectivization . . . I liked the 
idea. So did a few others in our village . . . The rest 
. were dead set against it and wouldn’t even listen to 
me. So my friends and I decided to start our own little 
cooperative farm, and we pooled our few implements and 
land. You know our peasants . . . you have to show them 
results to convince them. We knew that if we could show 
them that we earned higher profits than before, they would 
like it and do as we did. 


Well, we got going. Then, one day, an order came from 
the party committee that we had to get 100 more families 
into our little collective. We managed to pull in about a 
dozen. And, believe me, this was not easy. It needed a 
lot of coaxing and wheedling. But no coaxing could get 
us even one more family. I went and explained the situa- 
tion to the party committee. I begged them to let us go 
ahead as we started and I promised them, if they did to 
have the whole village in the collective by next year. They 
wouldn’t listen to me. They had orders from Moscow, 
long sheets saying how many collectives with how many 
members they had to show on the record. That was all. They 
told me that I was sabotaging collectivization and that unless 
I did as I was told I would be thrown out of the party and 
disgraced forever. Well, I knew that I couldn’t get our 
people in, unless I did what I heard others were doing, in 


8 J. Stalin, Problems of Leninism, Moscow, 1945, p. 301 ef seq. 
4 Ibid., pp. 326-331. 


other words, forced them. When I had first heard of 
people doing that, I thought I would rather die than do 
it myself. I was sure that my way was the right way. And 
here I was with no other choice. I called a village meeting 
and I told the people that they had to join the collective, 
that these were Moscow’s orders, and if they didn’t, they 
would be exiled and their property taken away from them. 
They all signed the paper that same night, every one of 
them. Don’t ask me how I felt and how they felt. And 
tne same night they started to do what the other villages 
of the U.S.S.R. were doing when forced into collectives— 
to kill their livestock. They had heard that the govern- 
ment would take away their cattle as soon as they became 
members of the collective. 


I took the new membership list to the committee, and 
this time they were very pleased with me. When I told 
them of the slaughter of cattle and that the peasants felt 
as though they were being sent to jail, they weren't 
interested. They had the list and could forward it to 
Moscow; that was all they cared about. I couldn’t blame 
them, they were under orders as well as I was.. 5 


Soviet statistics are notoriously unreliable, and no 
statistics can account for human misery, Siberian exile, 
hunger, death, blood, disease, homelessness, and terror. 
However, it would be difficult to imagine that a con- 
vulsion such as the one which the Soviet Union went 
through in 1929-1932 (for this article by Stalin 
merely halted the process of collectivization tempor- 
arily) could pass without leaving deep marks and 
weakening the nation which endured it. Indeed, Stalin 
himself admitted in 1934 that collectivization cost 
Russia 18,000,000 horses, 30,000,000 heads of cattle, 
as well as 100,000,000 sheep and goats.® What neither 
he nor anyone else in the U.S.S.R. dared mention was 
the price in human lives. To be sure, official Soviet 
statistics revealed that more than five million peasants 
were uprooted, their property confiscated, and many 
of them deported to remote regions. But there were 
even more harrowing results: general misery and star- 
vation, a drastically reduced birth rate, and a decline 
of population in some areas. In Kazakhstan, for in- 
stance, the number of Kazakhs decreased from 
3,968,289 in 1927 to 3,098,764 in 1939.7 This catas- 
trophic decline was due to the extermination of almost 
the entire live-stock of a people whose existence de- 
pended on it. The reduction of cattle and horses in 
fact canceled the whole laborious recovery of Soviet 
animal husbandry during the NEP period and the 
resultant crisis continued virtually unabated until 
World War II. Yet in the Soviet Union, and even 
abroad, collectivization is often considered a great 
achievement which demonstrated the genius of the 
man who was responsible for it. 


5 Markoosha Fischer: My Lives in Russia, pp. 49-51. New 
York, 1944. Quoted by L. Volin, in A Survey of Soviet Russian 
Agriculture, Washington, 1951, pp. 17-18. 

6 J. Stalin: Problems of Leninism, p. 480. 

7Cf£. Naum Jasny, The Socialized Agriculture of the USSR, 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, 1949, pp. 323-324. 
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N OWHERE did Stalin show his lack of political 
insight so clearly as in the field of foreign affairs. 
Perhaps the most blatant example of his incompre- 
hension of events was indicated in his 1924 analysis of 
the rising facist movement: 


It is not true that fascism is only a militant organization 
of the bourgeoisie .. . Fascism is the militant organization 
of the bourgeoisie which bases itself on the active support 
of Social-Democracy. Objectively, Social-Democracy is 
the moderate wing of fascism. There is no reason to 
suppose that the militant organization of the bourgeiosie 
can achieve any decisive successes without active support 
irom Social-Democracy . . . Those organizations do not 
contradict but supplement one another. They are not anti- 
podes but twins . . . Fascism is the shapeless political bloc 
of these two basic organizations, a bloc that has emerged 
in the post-war crisis of imperialism for the struggle against 
proleterian revolution.§ 


And this while Mussolini was persecuting Italian Social- 
Democrats and only a few years before Hitler would 
send thousands of German Social Democrats to his 
concentration camps! 


Communist hatred of Social Democracy so blinded 
the leadership of the Comintern, which at the time 
had already become an obedient tool of Stalin, that the 
Soviet press could gloat over the defeats suffered by 
the Social Democrats at the hands of the Nazis. Stalin 
felt that the destruction of German Social Democracy 
would eliminate a powerful rival and eventually open 
the way for a communist seizure of power. On Feb- 
ruary 14, 1933, Pravda declaimed: “The proletarian 
revolution can liquidate the Fascist dictatorship only 
ever the corpse of Social Democracy.” The com- 
munist policy vis-a-vis Hitler in the fateful year 1933 
was summed up by a student of Soviet affairs in these 
words: 


Everything the communists did . . . tended to strengthen 
the onslaught of German facism against the German nation. 
Fascist blows fell from the right; the communist hit from 
the left. No effort was spared to advance the supposed 
interests of the Communist Party—and every consideration 
was subordinated to that . . . In effect the rulers of the 
Kremlin joined with Hitler’s storm troopers in destroying 
the middle ground of German political life.® 


Stalin’s attitude toward Fascism and Nazism (he 
used these terms interchangeably) was conditioned by 
his view of a future war which he considered inevitable. 
Already in 1925 he looked forward to an international 
conflict in which the Soviet Union would play the 
deciding role. Addressing a plenary session of the 
Central Committee, he declared: 


The preconditions of war are getting ripe. War may become 
inevitable .. . in a few years. The question of our army, 
its strength and readiness, will inevitably arise in connection 


8 Stalin, Sochineniia, Moscow, 1946, vol. VI, p. 282. 


9 Gordon W. Millikan, ‘The Science of Soviet Politics,” Foreign 
Affairs, April, 1953, p. 485. 
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with complications in the countries which surround us. . . 
But if war begins, we will not be able to sit with folded 
arms. We will have to come out, but we must be the 
last to come out. And we should come out to throw the 
‘decisive weight into the scales, the weight that would tip 
the scales.1° 


Stalin never changed his mind on this question. 
General Schweisguth, Head of the French Military 
Mission which visited Moscow in 1936, reported to 
his government: 


She [Russia] does not want to be involved in the future 
European conflict in which she hopes to play . . . the role of 
an arbiter in a Europe exhausted by a merciless war.11 


In his characteristic fashion Stalin imputed to others 
the motives which animated his own thoughts and 
actions. In a speech at the Eighteenth Party Congress 
he claimed that the West wanted to involve Russia 
and Germany in a war in which they would “weaken 
and exhaust one another; and then, when they had 
become weak enough, to appear on the scene with 
‘fresh strength . . . and to dictate conditions to the 
enfeebled belligerents. That would be cheap and 
leasy.” 1? 

Stalin’s desire to play the role of arbiter in the forth- 
coming war made him reject Franco-British offers of 
alliance. In the summer of 1939 he was certain that 
war was imminent. He was determined to stay out 
even if it meant unleashing Hitler’s attack on Poland 
and the West. He accepted Hitler’s proposal of a 
neutrality pact which was soon signed by Molotov and 
Ribbentrop. 


The spring and early summer of 1940 witnessed a 
series of brilliant German victories on the Western 
front. France, to which the Bolsheviks had often 
referred as the country of “classical militarism,” was 
defeated. Hitler was the undisputed master in western 
Europe. It must have become clear to Stalin that, 
should Hitler throw his armies against the Soviet Union, 
the Soviet army would have to face them alone. 


The speed with which the Germans overran Poland 
made Stalin even more eager to cooperate with Hitler. 
He must have known that sooner or later Germany and 
the U.S.S.R. were bound to clash, but in the meantime 
he alone in all of Europe had peace. He had acquired 
considerable territory in the West; and Soviet armies 
occupied Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia. These were 
concrete evidences of Stalin’s success, the fruits of 
his own foreign policy, and the result of Soviet-German 
cooperation. When on December 21 Hitler congratu- 
lated him on his sixty-first birthday, Stalin found it 


10 J. Stalin, Sochineniia, v. VII, pp. 13-14. This speech was 
published for the first time in 1947. 


11 Cited in George Bonnet, Defense de la Paix, de Washington 
au Quai d’Orsay, Geneva, 1946, p. 124. 


12 Stalin, Problems of Leninism, p. 596. 
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possible to say in reply: “The friendship of the peoples 
of Germany and the Soviet Union, cemented in blood, 
has every reason to be lasting and enduring.” 1° 

In the spring of 1941 the “lasting” friendship was 
over. Hitler had failed to win the battle of Britain 
and decided to compensate for it in the East. He 
ordered his troops into the Balkans and into Finland. 
Alarmed by these developments, which were obviously 
directed against the Soviet Union, Stalin began to 
make weak attempts at counter-action. He signed a 
treaty of friendship with Yugoslavia and tried to 
secure his Far Eastern frontiers against a Japanese 
attack by signing a treaty of non-aggression with 
Japan. Stalin made a trip of the Japanese Foreign 
Minister, Matsuoka, to Moscow an occasion for a 
display of friendship and solidarity not only with 
Japan but with Germany as well. It was as though 
he were begging Hitler to stay the blow. When 
Matsuoka was leaving, Stalin broke all precedents and 
personally appeared at the railway station to bid fare- 
well to the Emperor’s envoy. Stalin publicly em- 
braced Matsuoka, all the while assuring him of Soviet 
friendship. Then he sought out Count von der 
Schulenburg, the German Ambassador, to tell him: 
““We must remain friends and you must now do every- 
thing to that end.” A minute later he was telling 
Krebs, the German Military Attache: “We will remain 
friends with you in any event.” 14 


There was something pathetic in these words which 
were being uttered while Nazi troops were already 
moving toward Soviet borders. When on May 6, 1941, 
Stalin replaced Molotov as Chairman of the Council 
of People’s Commissars, foreign observers, as well as 
many Soviet citizens, assumed that important changes 
would occur in Soviet policies. Actually none oc- 
curred. Stalin did not change the course. It was too 
late for that. His only hope lay in placating Hitler 
and postponing the inevitable. This he did in recog- 
nizing the anti-British Iraqi regime of Rashid Ali and 
in asking the Belgian, Norwegian, and Yugoslav en- 
voys to leave Moscow on the pretext that their govern- 
ments had ceased to exist. 

The British Government, which for some time had 
been receiving reports on heavy concentrations of Ger- 
man troops in the East, tried to warn Stalin, but the 
latter either refused to believe the information, fear- 
ing a British provokatsiia, or simply did not dare 
to admit even to himself that his game had failed 
miserably. On June 14 he authorized the Telegraphic 
Agency of the Soviet Union (TASS) to print an 
attack on the British Ambassador in Moscow for 
spreading “rumors” about an “impending Soviet- 


13 Pravda, December 25, 1939. 


14 Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941, Department of State, 
‘Washington, 1948, p. 324. 


German war.” TASS declared all such rumors “false, 
nonsensical, and provocative.” 15 This, in a veiled 
form, was another appeal to Hitler to negotiate, to 
make demands, and to clarify his position vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union. Berlin remained silent. 


A week later Hitler attacked. Hoping against hope, 
Stalin had failed to mobilize his army to full strength. 
The Soviet Union now was to pay a horrible price 
for his miscalculations. Even the Soviet people, un- 
accustomed as they were to questioning their ruler, 
must have wondered about it all. They had not been 
informed about the threat; no one had promised them 
blood, sweat, and tears. In fact, their government 
had given them repeated assurances of peace amidst 
world war. In this hour of grave crisis Stalin felt 
it necessary to justify himself in the eyes of his people. 
He admitted that the Soviet Union had been taken 
by suprise, yet he went on to defend his policies as 
correct and beneficial. To the Soviet people, skilled 
in reading between the lines, this was a partial admis- 
sion of guilt. 


It is impossible to guess what would have happened 
had Stalin entered into an alliance with the West in 
the summer of 1939. However, one thing is certain, 
his plans to watch the war from the side-lines, entering 
the struggle in its last stage to tip the scales in favor 
of the Soviet Union, had failed. In Winston Church- 
ill’s words, the Soviets 


. . . had shown a total indifference to the fate ot the 
Western Powers, although this meant the destruction of 
that “Second Front” for which they were soon to clamour. 
They seemed to have no inkling that Hitler had for more 
than six months resolved to destroy them. If their Intelli- 
gence Service informed them of the vast German deploy- 
ment toward the East . . . they omitted many needful 
steps to meet it. Thus they had allowed the whole of the 
Balkans to be over-run by Germany . . . Turkey, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia could all have been combined 
by the Soviet Government . . . to form a Balkan front 
against Hitler. They let them all break into confusion, 
and all but Turkey were mopped up one by one. War is 
mainly a catalogue of blunders, but it may be doubted 
whether any mistake in history has equalled that of which 
Stalin and the Communist chiefs were guilty .. . We 
have hitherto rated them as selfish calculators. In this 
period they were proved simpletons as well. The force, 
the mass, the bravery and the endurance of Mother Russia 
had still to be thrown into the scales. But so far as 
strategy, policy, foresight, competence are arbiters, Stalin 
and his commissars showed themselves at this moment 
the most completely outwitted bunglers of the Second 
World War.16 


HE vastness of the territory and the stamina of 
the people enabled the Soviet Union to weather 


15 Nazi-Soviet Relations, pp. 345-346. 


16 W. S. Churchill, The Grand Alliance, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, 1950, pp. 352-353. 
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the storm. The Grand Alliance, which included also 
Britain and the United States, emerged victorious 
from the cruelest war in history. The U.S.S.R. was 
devastated and impoverished, but saved. Peace brought 
her an opportunity to heal her wounds, rebuild her 
cities, improve the standard of living of her exhausted 
masses, and create that better life which the com- 
munists had been promising for almost thirty years. 
The Soviet Union might have become the greatest 
military power in the world if it had profited by world 
cooperation and by the loans offered by America. Even 
in terms of Stalin’s plans for world domination, it 
would have been to the Soviets’ advantage to keep at 
peace with the West long enough to complete one or 
two Five Year Plans. 

Stalin decided on the opposite course of action. 
Soon after the war the Soviet Union became involved 
in a dispute with Iran over the former’s refusal to 
evacuate its troops from Iranian Azerbaijan. There 
followed Soviet pressure on Turkey, support of Greek 
guerillas, failure to live up to the treaty with National- 
ist China, and the Berlin blockade. Stalin’s every move 
revealed his aggressive designs. But the West was slow 
in its reaction. A dramatic event, almost a disaster, 
was needed to end the impasse and to awaken the free 
nations from their peaceful slumber. Soviet-sponsored 
aggression in Korea was such an event. 

Had the Soviet Union been prepared to launch the 
third world war, Korea would have served as well as 
any other place. However, Stalin was not yet ready 
for a global armed conflict, and his Korean venture 
proved to be one more serious mistake of his long 
career. It served to awaken the United States, to spur 
the free world to greater unity. It opened the eyes of 
millions in Europe, Asia, and the Americas to the 
true nature of the Soviet regime. Thus Stalin had 
given the West a free warning which was by no means 
neglected. The Soviet Union soon found itself facing 
a determined opposition of a unified bloc of democratic 
states, and more or less unsympathetic neutrality on 
the part of those nations which, for one reason or 
another, preferred not to side with either East or West. 


It could be argued, of course, that Stalin’s post war 
policy brought the U.S.S.R. great advantages, making 
it the master of Eastern Europe and giving it a mighty 
ally in Communist China. However, the same results 
possibly could have been achieved without antagonizing 
the democracies and provoking them into a defensive 
coalition. China was being conquered by native com- 
munist forces before the U.S.S.R. embarked on its 
cold war policy. The government of Poland was com- 
munist-dominated after 1945. Even the ousting of 
King Michael from Rumania failed to produce a strong 
reaction in the West. The Soviet Union could prob- 
ably have consolidated its hold on Eastern Europe 
without resorting to such tactics as the Czechoslovak 
coup. The hard Stalinist policy resulted in the Berlin 
uprising of June, 1953, the Prague and Pilsen riots. 
It resulted in such neglect of Soviet agriculture that, 
as Khrushchev admitted in his recent report to the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party, the level 
is still at or even below production in 1928. All of 
this points to the fact that the U.S.S.R. has not been 
able to solve many of the most important and pressing 
problems confronting it since the end of the war. 

The changes which have occurred in the U.S.S.R. 
since Stalin’s death show that even his closest “com- 
rades in arms” were aware, to a certain extent, of his 
mistakes in the field of foreign affairs. Though ad- 
hering to the ideology of communism and to the pres- 
ervation of the totalitarian structure which Stalin had 
built over the corpses of millions of peasants, workers, 
and erstwhile ideological colleagues, the new Soviet 
leaders have evinced a certain desire to modify some 
of the tactics which have been proved most harmful 
to the long-range designs of Soviet communism. The 
Cold War which Stalin masterminded and launched 
in the belief that open and continuous aggression 
would ultimately benefit the Soviet Union proved, on 
the contrary, to backfire. Thus, by trying to mollify 
the extreme intransigence of Stalinist foreign policy, 
the new leaders are tacitly admitting the errors of 
the man whom they have so often hailed as the greatest 
genius of all humanity. 
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Soviet Nationality Polacy—Past and Present 


Editor's Note: We present the second installment in our series 
of articles on Soviet nationality policy. The first two articles, 
published in issue No. 5, analyzed the problem of the political 
rights of national minorities under communism, in theory as 
well as in practice; specifically, they described how the com- 
munists used the slogan of “‘self-determination” in soliciting the 
support of national minorities both in Russia and abroad, and 
how, with the emergence of a totalitarian state, the minorities 
were robbed of even the barest minimum of self-government. The 
articles below deal with the cultural developments of national 


minorities: the early period in the 1920’s, characterized by a 
genuine cultural renaissance among peoples whose national aspira- 
tions had long been suppressed; the attendant efforts by the cen- 
tral authorities—anxious to assure political orthodoxy in all areas 
of public life—to curtail this growth; and finally russification, 
which infused into the process of total politicization an element 
of Great Russian chauvinism, reminiscent of the most reactionary 
practices of the Tsarist regime. 

The future issues of Problems of Communism will carry articles 
on specific aspects of current Soviet nationality policies. 


The Soviet Concept and Conquest of National Cultures 


By Solomon M. Schwarz 


HE “national problem” in a multi-national state 

has to do with the right of ethnic minorities to 
freedom and to protection from oppression by the 
majority, or dominant, nationality in the state. In 
the political sense, the issue raised is the right of 
national minorities to self-determination and _ self- 
government. In a broader, sociological sense, the 
problem also concerns the right of minorities to the 
free development of their ethnic cultures. The case 
of the Soviet Union has demonstrated that these rights 
are indivisible, i.e., that a free and full flowering of 
national cultures is impossible without attendant politi- 
cal freedoms. 

Early Bolshevik theory embraced the principle of 
national self-determination, although with important 
qualifications; it was, however, implacably opposed to 
the concept of national cultures. Paradoxically, in 
Soviet practice national self-determination proved to 
be a completely meaningless and empty slogan, while 
a program of national cultural development was eventu- 
ally adopted and for a time vigorously pursued by the 
Soviet regime. 


National Culture in Theory 


A the time the Bolsheviks came into power, their 
hostile attitude toward the concept of national 


1See this author’s article entitled ‘Self-Determination under 
the Communist Regime,” in Problems of Communism, Vol. II, 
No. 5. 


Mr. Schwarz is familiar to readers of Problems of Communism 
as the author of numerous works on Soviet affairs. His latest 
contribution to this magazine, entitled “Self-Determination Under 
the Communist Regime”, appeared in issue No. 5. 


culture was a matter of strict dogma. As Lenin for- 
mulated the party view in 1913: 


From the point of view of social democracy, it is in- 
admissable to put forward the slogan of national culture 
either directly or indirectly. The slogan is wrong, since 
the whole economic, political, and spiritual life of mankind 
has become more and more internationalized under capital- 
ism. Socialism will internationalize it completely . . .2 


And again: 


The class-conscious workers have realized that the slogan 
of “national culture” is a clerical and bourgeois deceit— 
this applies equally to the Great Russian, Ukrainian, Jewish, 
Polish, Georgian, or any other culture . . . In general, only 
clericals and bourgeoisie speak of a national culture. The 
toiling classes speak only of the international culture of 
the world labor movement. Only such a culture can mean 
full, real, and true equality of the rights of nations, lack 
of national oppression, the realization of democracy . . .3 


After the Bolshevik Revolution, these principles 
became directives for Party authorities in the regions 
where non-Russian populations predominated. In many 
areas, local officials developed scornful and overbearing 
attitudes toward the non-Russian peoples. This hos- 
tility assumed particularly ugly forms in Turkestan; 
here the Communist Party, whose ranks had been joined 
by the worst elements of the pre-revolutionary ad- 
ministration, went on a violent rampage of enslave- 
ment and oppression of the local population.* 


2Lenin, “Theses on the Problem of Nationality,” (1913), 
Works, 2nd edition, Vol. 16, p. 512. 

3 Lenin, “How Bishop Nikon Defends the Ukrainians,” (1913), 
Works, Vol. 16, p. 618. 

4G. I. Safarov, Colonial Revolution: The Experience of 
Turkestan, Moscow, 1921. 
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The Bolshevik leadership soon realized the dangers 
to itself in this practice of ““Great-Power chauvinism”. 
It ordered an end to oppressive practices and began 
to direct itself to the problem of raising the economic 
and cultural level of the non-Russian nationalities. 
In March 1921, the Tenth Congress of the Communist 
Party adopted a broad program of action for regions 
with predominantly non-Russian populations, calling 
for: the establishment of “‘courts, administrations, and 
government agencies, staffed by local people who know 
the way of life and the psychology of the local popula- 
tion, and operated in the native tongue;” the develop- 
ment of “the press, schools, theater, clubs, and other 
cultural and educational institutions in the mother 
tongue;” “the accelerated training of local cadres of 
qualified Soviet and party workers in all managerial 
capacities and particularly in the field of education;” 
etc.® 


Hence, in this field Soviet practice by-passed party 
theory, which long remained bound by the cosmopoli- 
tan dicta set forth by Lenin in 1913. It was not until 
1925 that Stalin, in a report to students of the Uni- 
versity of the Peoples of the East, suggested a new 
formula, soon adopted throughout the party: 


Proletarian in content and national in form—such is the 
universal human culture toward which socialism is march- 
ing. Proletarian culture does not eliminate national culture 
but lends it content. Conversely, national culture does 
not eliminate proletarian culture but lends it form. 
The slogan of national culture was a bourgeois slogan as 
long as the power was in the hands of the bourgeoisie and 
[as long as] the consolidation of nations was taking place 
under the aegis of the bourgeois order. The slogan of 
national culture became a proletarian slogan when the 
proletariat came to power and the consolidation of nations 
could proceed under the aegis of Soviet power . 

Proletarian culture, common to all mankind, does not 
exclude but rather advocates and nurtures the national 
culture of peoples, just as the national culture does not 
abolish but supplements and enriches the proletarian cul- 
ture, which is common to all mankind.é 


The new formula did not, of course, represent a 
basic change in communist ideological conviction; it 
was a verbal adjustment to reality, dictated by the 
pressure of the situation. The party theoreticians ex- 
pended much effort in trying to establish a bridge 
between Lenin’s concept and the new encouragement 
of national cultural development. For example, at the 
Sixteenth Congress of the Communist Party (June 
1930), Stalin said: 


Lenin indeed qualified the slogan of national culture 
under the rule of the bourgeoisie as a reactionary slogan 


5 Stalin, Marxism and the National and Colonial Problem: A 
Collection of Selected Articles and Speeches, Moscow, 1937, p. 207. 
This program was outlined in detail in the author’s book entitled 
The Jews in the Soviet Union, Syracuse University Press, 1951, 
pp. 37-38. 


8 Stalin, Works, Vol. 7, pp. 138 and 140. 
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... Cbut] Lenin never said that the slogan ... ander the 
conditions of the dictatorship of the proletariat is a re- 
actionary slogan.? 


This rationalization of the party’s theoretical about- 
face was pure sophistry; Lenin’s negative attitude 
toward national culture had been obviously uncondi- 
tional; nowhere in his writings did he make qualifying 
references to bourgeois as vs. proletarian society. In 
effect, Stalin was trying to save the Leninist concept 
for future use. In the speech just quoted, he later 
said: 


It may seem strange that we, the adherents of the future 
amalgamation of national cultures into one general culture 
(both in form and in content), with one common language, 
are at the same time adherents of the flowering of national 
cultures at this moment, in the period of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. However, there is nothing strange about 
it. We have to allow national cultures to develop all their 
potentialities in order to create the conditions for their 
amalgamation into one common culture with one common 
language. The flowering of cultures which are national 
in form and socialist in content, under conditions of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat in one country, for the 
purpose of their amalgamation into one common socialist 
culture with one common language when the proletariat is 
victorious throughout the world and socialism is the way 
of life—this, indeed, is the dialectics of Lenin’s formulation 
of the problem of “national culture.” 


The Communist Party never overcame the inherent 
contradiction in this dualistic theory, but the question 
ceased to be of significance in the determination of 
policy. From 1925 on, the party took a firm course 
toward developing minority cultures “national in form 
and socialist in content.” The formula was subject 
to easy manipulation and, as will be shown, allowed 
the gradual restriction of cultures supposedly “na- 
tional in form” to cultures which were national “in 
language” only. 


From Theory to Practice 


HE overthrow of the Tsarist Government in March 
1917 fired long-suppressed national aspirations 
among the numerous non-Russian nationalities which 
composed old Russia. In order to win support for its 
fight against the Provisional Government, the Com- 


T Ibid., Vol. 12, pp. 366 and 367; underlined in the original. 

8 Ibid., p. 369. During the famous “discussion on linguistics” 
in the summer of 1950, Stalin emphasized again that “the amalga- 
mation of languages into one common language” will take place 
“after the victory of socialism on a world wide scale . . . as 
the result of long economic, political, and cultural cooperation 
of nations, there will emerge out of hundreds of national lan- 
guages the richest single zonal languages; later these zonal lan- 
guages will amalgamate into one common international language 
. .. neither German nor Russian nor English but a new language 
which will have absorbed the best elements of the national and 
the zonal languages.” See Stalin, Marxism and the Problem of 
Linguistics, Moscow, 1950, pp. 111-112. 
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munist Party encouraged these aspirations with vigor- 
ous agitation; thus, when it seized power in November, 
it had to pay some deference to minority sentiment. 
The Bolshevik dictatorship was in nowise prepared to 
yield to minority pressures for a reconstitution of 
Russia as a federation, guaranteeing national self- 
government. Therefore it threw greater energy into 
measures of an economic and cultural nature in order 
to reconcile the non-Russian nationalities to the new 
regime. 

It is interesting to note that the Bolsheviks at first 
incorporated economic development of the minorities 
into the general program of cultural development. The 
resolution on the national problem adopted at the 
Tenth Party Congress (cited above) recommended in 
the field of economics a cautious policy to aid: 


the transition of the native toiling masses from backward 
economic forms to higher forms—from a nomadic life to 
agriculture, from guild handicrafts working for the free 
market to artels [producer cooperatives] working for the 
Soviet state (the semi-proletarian artisans to be drawn into 
trade unions), from artel handicraft production to factory 
production, from small-scale farming to the planned col- 
lective cultivation of the soil. 


The resolution also stressed the need to “work out a 
concrete plan for developing industry in the outlying 
districts in conformity with local conditions” and 
cautioned that “any mechanical transplantation to 
the eastern border regions of the economic measures 
of Central Russia, which are suitable only for a higher 
stage of economic development, must be rejected.” ® 


While this blueprint for gradual economic develop- 
ment was intended especially for the Central Asiatic 
regions of Russia, inhabited for the most part by 
Turkic nationalities, it also served as a guiding direc- 
tive for party and Soviet organs in other areas. How- 
ever, with the adoption of the policy of the Five Year 
Plans at the end of the 1920’s, the party, without 
regard for ethnic, regional, and traditional peculiarities 
of the population, abandoned its precautionary approach 
and took up a policy of rapid economic assimilation. 
Economics was divorced completely from the concept 
and program of national cultural development; hence- 
forth, the latter was restricted to the sphere of national 
language, education, national art (principally folk 
art), and other aspects of culture in the strict sense 
of the word. 


The specific and basic aims of the regime’s cultural 
policy were: the transition from Russian to the local 
tongues in local administration and the judicial system; 
the improvement of education, through the establish- 
ment of new schools conducted in the national lan- 
guages; and the development of national literature 


9 Stalin, Marxism and the National and Colonial Problem, pp. 
208-209. 


and theater. In all three of these spheres, significant 
results were achieved. In the national republics whose 
cultural level approximated that of the Russian 
S.F.S.R., the national languages gradually came to 
prevail in usage, although the right to use Russian 
was reserved for those who preferred it in official 
and governmental dealings. In the more backward 
republics, the shift to national languages proved more 
difficult, due to the scarcity of adequately educated 
(and politically reliable) native personnel to staff the 
agencies of administration; in such areas Russian per- 
sisted as the dominant language, but the minority 
tongue enjoyed equal official status. 


Elementary and secondary education, also conducted 
in the national language, was expanded rapidly 
throughout the U.S.S.R., causing a marked rise in the 
literacy rate. Again, however, progress was hampered 
by the lack of teachers equipped both to conduct 
general education in the national languages and to 
teach the Russian language, a required subject in all 
schools. Higher education, especially in the sciences, 
was developed considerably; in all 16 union republics 
a number of scientific and technological institutes 
were founded, some of them as branches of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. and as National 
Academies of Science. Finally, national arts and 
theater also received considerable stimulus. 

By the mid-1930’s, then, the regime’s nationality 
policy had led to a general flowering of the national 
cultures. At the same time, there gradually grew up 
national “elites” which absorbed a large element of 
the pre-revolutionary intelligentsia and which, though 
closely linked to the Communist Party, retained their 
distinct regional and ethnic characteristics. 

This process of cultural and national development 
was by no means a painless one for the minorities. 
The implementation of the regime’s program involved 
complex factors and was frequently inconsistent from 
area to area and from phase to phase of the program. 
Cultural advance stimulated the growth of national 
consciousness among the non-Russian nationalities. 
Such national sentiment, spontaneously expressed in 
the earlier pressures for national self-government, was 
the one thing the Soviet Government would not toler- 
ate; it became a source of endless friction and conflict, 
partly concealed and partly open, between the central 
government in Moscow and the minority nationalities, 
especially those whose national consciousness was rooted 
in the long struggle for freedom from the Tsarist 
yoke. The sharpest conflict occurred in the Ukraine, 
where constant friction between Moscow’s centraliza- 
tion policies and rising Ukrainian national conscious- 
ness more than once caused top-to-bottom repercus- 
sions in the Ukrainian Communist Party. Thus, the 
cultural “renaissance” among the minorities actually 
concealed a great danger for its proponents. 
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Crisis of 1937 


it pews mid-1930’s was a period of deep crisis within 
the Communist Party. The ruling elite had come to 
an historic crossroad: it was necessary to choose be- 
tween concluding the revolution and gradually trans- 
forming the forms of state and public life along 
democratic lines, or converting the dictatorship to a 
totalitarian regime. After a period of strife, Stalin and 
his supporters won out against the gradualists. The 
triumph of totalitarianism in the late 1930’s was 
consummated in the social and political exclusion, 
and in a large part the physical annihilation, of the 
overwhelming majority of those who played a sig- 
nificant role in the early years of Soviet rule and who 
symbolized the spirit of the early years of the revolu- 
tion. A new “elite” arose which had grown up after 
the dictatorship was firmly established and which was 
uninfluenced by the attitudes and spirit of the early 
revolutionary period. This replacement of the old 
leadership by a new career stratum was the main 
impetus behind the notorious “Moscow trials” of 
1936-38. 


The blows of the Great Purge fell with greatest 
fury upon the leader-element of the non-Russian na- 
tionalities. The national resurgence described above 
was inevitably a breeding ground for anti-centralist 
and halfway independent thought; in the eyes of 
Moscow the entire “elite” of the minorities became 
“unreliable” and was virtually liquidated in the course 
of the purge. In the restless Ukraine, as mentioned 
before, the purge began in the first half of the 1930’s 
and continued almost uninterrupted until its climax 
in 1937. By this time, the destruction of the com- 
munist leadership cadres was well under way among all 
of the national minorities. 


The ravages of the purge among the minority leader- 
ships may be illustrated by one example. In 1935 the 
decision was made to draft a new “democratic” Soviet 
constitution. Thirty of the most outstanding and 
influential leaders of the Communist Party—who 
might be called the Soviet founding fathers—were 
selected to staff the drafting committee, with Stalin 
as chairman. Among them were ten eminent repre- 
sentatives of the minority nationalities. Six of the ten 
occupied the top posts in the six non-Russian union 
republics (which numbered seven at that time, the 
last, of course, the Russian S.F.S.R.) as chairmen of 
the republics’ Central Executive Committees—i.e., the 
seven official “presidents” of the U.S.S.R. They were: 

Grigori I. Petrovski—Chairman of the Central Ex- 

ecutive Committee of the Ukraine. 

Aleksandr G. Chervyakov—Chairman of the C.E.C. 

of Byelorussia. 

Nadyrbai Aitakov—Chairman of the C.E.C. of 

Turkmenia. 
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Abdulla R. Rakhimbaev—Chairman of the C.E.C. of 
Tajikstan. 

Faizulla Khodzhaev—Chairman of the C.E.C. of 
Uzbekistan. 

Gazanfar Musabekov—Chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars (SNK) of the Transcau- 
casian S.F.S.R. 

The other four representatives of the national re- 

publics on the drafting committee were: 

Nikolai M. Goloded—Chairman of the SNK of 
Byleorussia. 

Panas P. Lyubchenko—Chairman of the SNK of 
the Ukraine. 

Akmal I. Ikramov—First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of 
Uzbekistan. 

Mikhei N. Yerbanov—First Secretary of the Buriat- 
Mongol Oblast Committee of the Communist 
Party. 


At the time the new constitution was adopted 
(December 5, 1936), these ten men were at the peak 
of their prestige and influence. In the year 1937, all 
save Petrovski, who silently disappeared from the 
political scene somewhat later,1° were declared “en- 
emies” and “spies” against the state. Some committed 
suicide (Chervyakov, Goloded, Lyubchenko); some 
were shot; the rest simply “disappeared.” 

These were merely the most prominent among thous- 
sands of purge victims. With the elimination of the 
old leadership, which had been steeped in the ideas 
of national rebirth and the revolutionary spirit, new 
elites came to power, men who were likewise nationals 
but who were imbued with the ideas of the authori- 
tarian state and absolute submission to the center. The 
national and cultural renaissance among the non- 
Russian peoples had received’ a blow from which it 
never recovered. 


Retrograde development 


ROM this time on, Soviet policy on nationalities 

tended to narrow down the concept of national 
culture, and to assert the pre-eminence of everything 
Russian. As pointed out earlier, the regime continued 
to encourage instruction in the minority tongues and 
their use in the republic governments and courts: in 
these policies there could be no return to the past. 


10 After 15 years Petrovski unexpectedly arose from the dead. 
On May 6, 1953, Pravda published a decree of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet awarding Grigori I. Petrovski the Order of 
the Red Banner of Labor on the occasion of his 75th birthday 
(which had in fact occurred the year before), “in consideration 
of his services to the Soviet State.” The freeing of Petrovski and 
the award a year late could have been construed as more evidence 
of the apparent reversal of certain Stalin policies by the new 
regime. 
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But in all other respects, public and cultural life in 
the national republics was increasingly patterned after 
the Russian model. The artificial contradistinction of 
“content” and “form” (“culture national in form and 
socialist in content”) became a pretext used to justify 
the veritable de-nationalization and increasing russifi- 
cation of the minorities. 


The trend towards russification overtook even the 
sphere of language manifesting itself in the imposition 
of the Cyrillic alphabet on virtually all the languages 
of non-Russian nationalities in the U.S.S.R. The record 
of Soviet “achievements” in the reconstruction of 
minority languages is good evidence that a dictator- 
ship—because of its inherent authoritarianism—can- 
not rationally implement even those of its programs 
which seem progressive in principle. 

At the same time, the propaganda of Russian superi- 
ority in all phases of social life and cultural work was 
initiated, gradually at first. One of the most peculiar 
manifestations of this tendency was the “older brother” 
theory—one that portrayed the Russian as the semi- 
patriarchal, basically authoritarian, head of the “family 
of Soviet peoples”. 

Throughout World War II, Soviet propaganda was 
somewhat hesitant to emphasize the inferiority of other 
Soviet peoples to the Russians. Stalin put an end to 
this wavering in his victory speech, delivered on May 
24, 1945, at a reception for high-ranking officers of 
the Army and Navy. For the first time the basic 
superiority of the Russian people over all other na- 
tionalities of the Soviet Union was boldly and explicitly 
asserted. Said Stalin: 


I would like to raise a toast to the health of our Soviet 
people and, above all, of the Russian people. I drink above 
all to the health of the Russian people because they are 
the most important nation of all the nations of the Soviet 
Union. 

I raise a toast to the health of the Russian people because 
. .. they are the leading force in the Soviet Union among 
all the peoples of our country . . . They possess clear 
minds, staunch character, and patience. 

The confidence of the Russian people in the Soviet 
government proved to be the decisive force which insured 
an historic victory over the enemy of humanity—fascism.12 


Stalin’s words were a veiled rebuke to the non- 
Russian nationalities which, in the eyes of the regime, 
had not shown sufficient loyalty to the Soviet govern- 
ment during the war; coming from the dictator these 
words also commanded unconditional acceptance as 
fact the statement that Russians are the “most im- 
portant of all peoples in the Soviet Union.” This 
direct focus on the issue of Russian supremacy killed 


11 For a discussion of latinization and russification of non- 
Russian languages, see the article by U. Weinreich on p. 46 of 
this issue. 


12 Pravda, May 25, 1945. 


any seeds of hope for a postwar encouragement of 
national consciousness and national culture. Now 
the least sign of reluctance to accept Russian primacy 
in all things became politically suspect. 

The return to Russian chauvinism is perhaps best 
demonstrated in the field of historiography. Since the 
war, the histories of all the Soviet peoples have been 
subjected to a basic revision, with utter disregard for 
recorded fact. Their cultural and political ties with 
other peoples have been written off the record. Resis- 
tance to Tsarist conquest, particularly the many na- 
tional liberation movements against Tsarist rule, which 
were formerly favorite themes of the communist his- 
torians, were uow declared to have been “reactionary” 
movements instigated by old Russia’s enemies, and the 
conquest of non-Russian peoples a “progressive” man- 
ifestation.13 


National history had been virtually the last medium 
in which national feeling could express itself, hence 
the last source of nourishment for the minority cul- 
tures. With the destruction of this source, the con- 
cept of “culture national in form” has been reduced 
to its final low: what remains in effect is a single, 
uniform, russianized culture, translated into languages 
which are themselves made ever more uniform. Stalin 
himself put the capstone on this evolution of the 
culture concept when he amended his original defini- 
tion to read “socialist in content and national in form, 
ie., in language.” 14 


N the Soviet Union large numbers are considered 

impressive, and the presence of a large number of 
nationalities is viewed as a factor to heighten Soviet 
prestige. For this reason the smallest tribes, some- 
times numbering less than 100 members, are con- 
sidered as separate nationalities. Of 169 nationalities 
counted in the last census (1939), 120 numbered less 
than 20,000 persons each and together totalled only 
807,279 persons, or less than one-half of one percent 
of the Soviet population; 14 nationalities had popula- 
tions from 20,000 to 100,000, and 21 nationalities 
from 100,000 to 1,000,000 each.15 The aim of a good 
nationality policy should not necessarily have been to 
preserve and develop all of these minorities but rather 
—and primarily—to end oppressive practices and to 
grant each people a free choice between cultivating 
their own ethnic individuality or assimilating into 
other, larger national groups. Under conditions of 
political and cultural freedom, such a policy might 


13 See this author’s article, “Revising the History of Russian 
Colonialism,” Foreign Affairs, April, 1952. 

14 Stalin, Marxism and the Problems of Linguistics, p. 43. 

15 See “Report of the Central Administration of National Eco- 
nomic Registration on the Date of the All-Union Census of the 
Population for 1939,” Izvestiia, April 21, 1940. 
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lead in the course of two or three generations to the 
formation of several large ethnic groups; specifically, 
to the formation of larger Slavic and Turkic national 
entities. Eventually, the territory of the Soviet Union 
might embrace perhaps no more than a dozen national- 
ities, living under conditions in which their national 


cultures would flower, in which peace between na- 
tionalities would be strengthened. However, the present 
regime’s policy of enforced national conformity and 
ill-concealed russification offer little hope that such a 
beneficial development would ever be allowed to take 
place. 


The Russification of Soviet Minority Languages 


By Uriel Weinreich 


(<4 NE emperor, one religion, one language”—this 

was the epitome of Tsarist policy toward the 
scores of national minorities inhabiting the vast area 
of the former Russian empire. Even ethnic groups 
which were not persecuted outright had their lan- 
guages and national individualities suppressed as the 
Tsarist Government tried to force on them the speech 
and culture of the Russians. This policy of russifica- 
tion gencrated a centrifugal resentment which con- 
tributed in no small part to the overthrow of Tsarism 
in March 1917. 

One of the first acts of the ill-fated democratic 
Provisional Government was to proclaim the principle 
of equal rights for all nationalities. When it was in 
turn overthrown by the Bolsheviks in November 1917, 
the equality principle allegedly was retained and even 
implemented in some respects. But Bolshevik policy 
toward the minority nationalities had not yet matured 
internally. It was torn between Lenin’s disdain for 
national culture as a bourgeois phenomenon and the 
practical need to appease the thriving separatism of 
the many minority groups.! Stalin thought he could 
reconcile the contradiction by the following formula, 
announced in 1925: 


Proletatian in content and national in form—such is the 
universal human culture toward which socialism is march- 
ing. Proletarian culture does not abolish national cul- 
ture, but lends it content. Conversely, national culture 
does not abolish proletarian culture, but lends it form.? 


In thus denying to Soviet nationalities any inde- 
pendence in the content of their cultures, Stalin was 
following the Leninist path. On the other hand, he was 
allowing the nationalities some independence of cul- 
tural form. 


1 The theoretical evolution of communist nationality policy is 
treated in the preceding article by Solomon M. Schwarz. 

2 Joseph Stalin, Marxism and the National and Colonial Ques- 
tion, New York, n.d., p. 209. 


A member of the Department of Linguistics, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, Mr. Weinreich is the author of Languages in 
Contact (New York. 1953), a study of Silingualism. 
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Whether or not the dichotomy of form and content 
is philosophically tenable when applied to culture, it 
was alleged from the beginning that language was to 
be classified with the forms of culture, and hence 
was to remain national. 

An examination of Soviet language policy reveals, 
however, that the Stalinist formula regarding the na- 
tional “form” of culture is a myth. In the first place, 
Stalin did not delimit form and content. This am- 
biguity constituted, in effect, a Damocles’ sword over 
the heads of the national minorities, and it proved to 
be the undoing of countless minority intellectuals who 
one day found their work branded as “bourgeois na- 
tionalism,” that is, a preoccupation with the national 
content, instead of the mere form, of their cultures. 
Secondly, Soviet ideological literature frequently over- 
looks Stalin’s distinction and speaks disparagingly of 
“traditional, patriarchal forms” of culture or approv- 
ingly of “socialist national forms,” even though the 
“forms” of Soviet culture are supposed to be free of 
social and class connotations. Here, for example, is 
a passage from an official work in which every sentence 
proclaiming national cultural autonomy in “form” 
is qualified by a fatal “but”: 

{What is national form?] National form is, first of all, 
the languagé in which a work is created. But the socialist 
[i.e. Bolshevik] Revolution has changed the life of the 
languages of Soviet peoples in many respects . . . National 
form means those images which a writer draws from the 
folk peculiarities of his nationality ... But the Revolution 
has radically changed the way of life of the peoples of 
the U.S.S.R. and every people creates its own new folklore 
with new motifs and images. National form is the sum 
of all those peculiarities of historical and cultural develop- 
ment which have found their expression in the themes 
of literary works .. . But the Revolution has radically 


changed the historical fate of the peoples of our home- 
land... 3 


The most eloquent denial of tolerance for the na- 
tional “forms” of culture is furnished by actual Soviet 


3 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopedia (Large Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia), 1st Edition [quoted hereafter as B.S.E.], vol. “U.S.S.R.,” 
Moscow, 1948, p. 1479. Emphasis supplied. 
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practice. The Soviet leaders early realized that it was 
not enough for the “content” of culture to be uni- 
formly “proletarian” (according to later formulations. 
“socialist”); even the “form” of national culture, 
they found, had a symbolic value which was incom- 
patible with the construction of a totalitarian state. 
The history of Soviet language policy is therefore the 
record of increasingly centralized manipulation and 
uniformalization of the “forms” of supposedly na- 
tional cultures. The reins of cultural development 
were taken away, after the first decade of Soviet rule, 
from the national minority leadership, and drawn tight 
by Moscow. At first the aim was to sever the ties 
of the many cultural groups with their past and to 
give their cultures a fresh Soviet face; the second step 
was the gradual russification of the “forms” of various 
cultures. 


As a rough approximation, one could say that the 
Kremlin has come full circle to imitate Tsarist policy 
on national minorities. But there are two major differ- 
ences. On the one hand, there is the fact that many 
scores of languages today are used in education and 
publishing which were not admitted by the Tsarist 
regime. (Some languages, of course, have been ban- 
ned: not only Arabic and Hebrew, but also Chechen, 
Ingush, Kalmyk, German, and—for all practical pur- 
poses—Yiddish.) On the other hand, the Soviets have 
added a new twist to the principle of russification. The 
Tsarist goal had been the exclusion of minority lan- 
guages from various functions (education, literary 
usage); ultimately, the various ethnic groups were to 
end up as Russians. The Soviet regime, which has 
slackened this approach, has launched the russification 
of languages. While supporting minority tongues in 
various functions, it has subjected them to an influx 
of Russian words and grammatical patterns, and has 


imposed on them Russian letters and spelling con- 
ventions. 


Let no one think that the coining of a new word 
or the proscription of an old one, a change in spelling 
or the conversion of a language to a different script, 
are trivial or painless matters. Reference to Soviet 
sources shows that in that part of the world, at least, 
linguistic policy is political and is taken in great 
earnest. 


Script Reform—Step One: Latinization 


A GREAT many Soviet languages had not been 
written prior to 1917. Today they are written 
and printed by means of the Cyrillic (Russian) alpha- 
bet. Many other languages had used different scripts 
before 1917; today they, too, are written by means of 
Cyrillic letters. It might seem quite logical, at first 
glance, that the various Soviet literary languages should 


utilize the writing system of the most numerous and 
most influential nationality of the U.S.S.R. But the 
present state of affairs is the result of a tortuous pro- 
cess in which ideological considerations triumphed over 
logic. 


It is a well known fact that scripts are widely 
associated with religion. To this day in Yugoslavia, 
for example, the Greek Orthodox Serbians write the 
Serbocroatian language in Cyrillic characters, while 
the Catholic Croatians write the same language with 
Latin letters. The fact that many languages genetically 
unrelated to Arabic, such as Persian, Pushtu, or Urdu, 
are written by means of Arabic letters is both a result 
and a living symbol of the Islamic tradition of their 
speakers. It was only natural, therefore, that among 
the Moslem peoples of the Russian empire—the Azer- 
baidzhanis, the Kirgizes, the Kazakhs, the Turkmenians, 
the Tadzhiks, or the Tatars—the Arabic script was 
used before the 1917 Revolution to the extent that 
these languages were written at all. Similarly, the 
Buddhist Buryat-Mongols used a Mongolian script, 
while the Jews used a Hebrew script for Yiddish and for 
Tat (a Caucasian language). 


In the first years of the Soviet regime, as the cam- 
paign against illiteracy developed, the various tradi- 
tional alphabets were utilized as a matter of course. 
However, as early as 1922—six years before Turkey 
had converted its Arabic script to Latin—a proposal 
was put forth to begin writing the languages of the 
Soviet East in Latin letters. The proposal was first 
applied to Azerbaidzhani, for which latinization had 
been suggested even in the nineteenth century, but 
was soon broadened to apply to all languages of the 
Soviet Moslems. 


A lively discussion ensued. On practical and logical 
grounds, the Latinizers argued that the Arabic script 
was not suitable for the Turkic and other types of 
languages spoken in the U.S.S.R. It had not enough 
characters to express all the sounds of these languages 
and contained superfluous (initial and final) forms of 
letters. The “Arabists” countered that the Latin 
script had been equaily inadequate for any language 
but Latin, yet scores of languages had adapted it by 
introducing diacritics (special accents) and digraphs 
(double letters). It was just as easy, they asserted, to 
reform the Arabic script as to introduce the Latin. 

But there was also an ideological side to the argu- 
ment: 


Latin characters are not only the signs of science and tech- 
nology; they are those of the common written culture of all 
civilized nationalties. By adopting the Latin alphabet, we 
shall be able to make use of the fruits of international cul- 
ture as we approach a proletarian-peasant international.4 


47Z. Navshirmanov, “Why We Strive to Convert to the Latin 
Alphabet,” Zhizn natsionalnostey, vol. 2 (1924), pp. 41-44. 
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The Arabic alphabet, on the other hand, had been 
“one of the weapons by which the clergy has enslaved 
the masses.” > To this, the Arabists replied that the 
Arabic script was “deeply rooted in the Moslem world; 
. .. it was the script of the Koran. The abandonment 
of the Arabic script was a difficult step for a Moslem, 
a sin against God and religion.” ® Latinization would 
be interpreted by many Moslems as “a new kind of 
‘colonialism.’ ” * 


The argument between the proponents and oppon- 
ents of latinization would have been inconclusive on 
logical grounds, since excellent solutions to the script 
problem could have been reached both on an adapted 
Latin and on a reformed Arabic basis. But in the 
Soviet view, “every script is not only a technique of 
writing, but also its ideology,” ® and even in an in- 
cipiently totalitarian state, the ideological aspect was 
bound to prevail. The cultural connotations of the 
Arabic script were intolerable to the Soviet regime. 
Moreover, it was supported by what there was of a 
native pre-Revolutionary intelligentsia which owed 
little fealty to the Bolsheviks but was popular among 
the masses. While these competitors for leadership 
were denounced by Communists as “clergy and re- 
actionaries,” one of the principal Latinizers had to 
admit that the important Arabists were “no conserva- 
tives’—if they had been, they would have hardly 
received a hearing—‘but revolutionaries of a sort” ® 
who wanted to make the Arabic script an efficient 
tool of popular education and public information, 
perhaps even of communist propaganda. 

The Latinizers, who, according to a contemporary 
spokesman, represented ‘“‘a small handful of people,” 
set out on a “‘persistent struggle with the Arabists,” 1° 
with the favor of Moscow definitely on their side. The 
Arabists fought back; they threatened a boycott of a 
latinized script by the Moslem word; 11 but they could 
not win. The course of latinization set by Azerbaid- 
zhan in 1922 became compulsory.” 

The leaders of the latinization movement realized 
that if each autonomous ethnic group were to make 


5 B.S.E., vol. 36, pp. 88f. 

6 Thomas G. Winner, “Problems of Alphabet Reform Among 
the Turkic Peoples of Soviet Central Asia, 1920-1941,” Slavonic 
and East European Review, vol. 36, no. 76 (1952), pp. 137-147; 
p. 136. This important study has served as a source of several 
bibliographical references for the present article. 

7 Ibid., p. 142. 

8N. F. Yakovlev in “Materials on the Problem of Latinizing 
the Russian Script,” Kultura i pismennost vostoka, no. 6 (1930), 
pp. 208-218. 

Ye. D. Polivanov’s speech in Stenografichesky otchet I-ovo 
plenuma V.Ts.K.N.T.A. (Vsesoyuznovo tsentralnovo komiteta 
Novovo Tj)urkskovo Alfavita), Moscow, 1927, p. 80. 

10 Baydildin’s speech in Stenografichesky otchet Il-ovo plenuma 
V.Ts.K.N.T.A., Baku, 1929, p. 25. 

11 Winner, p. 136. 

12 B.S.E., vol. “U.S.S.R.,” p. 1630. 
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its own adaptation of the Latin alphabet, the resulting 
hodgepodge of special letters and diacritics would 
create insurmountable typographic difficulties. The 
All-Union Central Executive Committee (interim par- 
liament) therefore authorized the formation of an 
All-Union Central Committee for the New Turkic 
Alphabet (N.T.A.) to coordinate the latinization 
campaign. The N.T.A. Committee was organized as 
a non-governmental body “in order to minimize any 
suspicions which might—and did—arise” regarding the 
anti-minority intentions of Moscow.}* 

Latinization now proceeded apace. The mountain 
languages of the Caucasus (Karachay, Ossetin, Adyge, 
Chechen, Ingush, Abkhaz) were converted to Latin, 
then the languages of the union republics (Kazakh, 
Kirgiz, Turkmen, Uzbek, Tadzhik) and autonomous 
republics e.g., Tatar, Buryat-Mongol). The year 1928 
appears to have been a turning point. The Third 
Plenary Conference of the N.T.A. Committee in 
Kazan (December 1928) “noted with satisfaction 
that the opposition of the Arabists had been effectively 
broken even in such regions as the Kazakh Republic,” 14 
which seems to have had its heart set on a reformed 
Arabic script. In August 1929 the CEC decreed the 
Latin script compulsory for all nationalities that had 
previously used Arabic; the state publishing house was 
ordered to cease all printing in Arabic characters, and 
the importation of Arabic typographic materials was 
prohibited.© In 1930, when as many as 36 languages 
had been latinized, the N.T.A. Committee was re- 
organized and attached directly to the CEC to enforce 
uniformity in all the new Latin scripts.1® By 1933, 
even Azerbaidzhan had to replace its pioneering Latin 
writing system by a new version in conformity with 
that used by the other Turkic languages.17 The Arabic 
script in the Soviet Union was dead, a victim of Soviet 
isolationism in the Orient. 


Step Two: Cyrillicization 


i Neen script problem of Soviet minority languages 
could have been solved, at least theoretically, in 
two other ways. One would have been the invention 
of brand new national scripts. For instance, a script 
was suggested for the Kabardin language—not written 
before the twenties—based on the characteristic mark- 
ings used by the Kabardinians in branding cattle.'® 


13 Winner, p. 143. 

14 [bid., p. 142. 

15 Published, among others, in Kultura i pismennost vostoka, 
no. 5 (1929), pp. 1-2. 

16 Winner, p. 143. 

17 [bid., loc. cit. 

18N. F. Yakovlev, “The Development of National Scripts 
Among the Eastern Peoples of the Soviet Union and the Origin 
of Their National Alphabets,” Revolyutsionny vostok, vol. 3 
(1927), pp. 206-234; pp. 232f. 
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1g 
“ To The Great Russian People 
By Gafur Gulyam 
in 
ic Editor’s Note: The following poem, translated first from Uzbek into Russian, and then in turn from Russian 
into English, typifies the enforced attitude of reverence for all things Russian. “To the Great Russian People”— 
- with its crude style and paucity of ideas—is a characteristic illustration of how the formula “National in form 
as and socialist in content” is translated into practice. (For reasons of space several stanzas have been omitted from 
ly the translation.) 
he 
These lines, my brother, are for you, And so I raise my graying head 
, My Russian brother! Here And forward cast my eye: 
- I’ll say what conscience bids me say The halls of Stalin’s epoch there 
% And the verse will be sincere. Are standing proud and high. 
“ You showed me communism’s path; My Russian brother’s a giant, in love, 
us On you I can rely. With the sweep of his Russian land; 
28 Hail, brother!—From the Uzbek land As he loves his life, he cherishes 
rd Your younger brother I! Her valleys rich and grand. 
in You are the one who gave the world So shine on like the sun at dawn! 
on The mighty aeroplane. And, with my heart and fate, 
ly Rise higher, and the endless heights As a simple worker from the East, 
- Will then be your domain. T’ll stand beside you straight. 
ed When Moscow tells the news to us You trained my mind. Now darkness has 
he And sends it on the air, No power over me. 
ad I know that people in the East And “race and color” to my ears 
- Will listen everywhere! Sound hollow as can be. 
n 
an How good you are, how truly great, Thanks, brother! I was a youth 
res The greatest man by far! When you led me to the fray; 
am Big brother, Russian brother, Oh, A manly warrior I became 
a How dear to me you are! So thanks to you I say. 
3, In Moscow Pravda is, and there Here are my people. Look at them 
tin The great dawn has begun. Marching rank on rank... 
ith The Kremlin’s rubies shine upon Through thousands of centuries they march, 
bic The whole world like the sun. You are the one they thank. 
iet Russian science knows no bounds. Through the Desert of Kara Kum there flows 
’Tis infinite, sublime! A river frolicsome— 
For all mankind this knowledge is A gift from Stalin to the earth 
A treasure for all time. For centuries to come. 
- The old fades out before the new In my eyes—in the sight that’s in my eyes 
~ As copper before steel, In my being, through and through, 
~ But that which Lomonosov gave In my soul—in the longings of my soul— 
ine Is always new and real. You are my brother true! 
ren My heart can always be consoled In consciousness, creative toil, 
rk. When, in the morning light, In our rivers’ dazzling gleam, 
» 18 | I read the words that Pushkin or A consecrated century 
Radishchev once did write. Takes shape as Stalin’s dream. 
As a brother, gratefully I read These lines, my brother, are for you, 
The giants Russia knew. My Russian brother! Here 
oka, In Mendeleyev I take pride, I’ll say what conscience bids me say, 
And pride in Repin, too. And the verse will be sincere. 
on —From Kosomolskaya Pravda, November 15, 1952: translated from the Uzbek [into Russian] 
i by V. Lipko; translated from the Russian by Sheldon Wise. 
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The overwhelming practical difficulties of introducing 
original scripts doomed this idea, but it must be ad- 
mitted that it would have carried the conception of 
formal independence of national cultures to its logical 
conclusion. 

The remaining possibility was the conversion from 
Arabic not to Latin but to the Cyrillic (Russian) 
script. This would have been just as practical as 
latinization or Arabic reform, but the state of popular 
sentiment excluded it entirely. “The resistance of the 
native population to anything Russian was strong”; 
in the local press it was often stated that, while the 
Latin script was comparatively neutral, “the Cyrillic 
script was too reminiscent of the old russification 
policy.” 

Not only would the cyrillicization of eastern lan- 
guages have been out of keeping with the spirit of the 
times, but powerful voices were even raised in favor 
of latinizing the writing system of the Russian lan- 
guage itself. As Professor N. F. Yakovlev, chairman 
ot a specially constituted committee,?° declared in 
1929: 


The Cyrillic alphabet is the alphabet of autocratic oppres- 
sion, of missionary propaganda, of Great-Russian national 
chauvinism . . . At the same time this alphabet has been 
the weapon of Russian imperialism abroad ... The Russian 
alphabet . . . hinders linguistic and cultural intercourse 
among peoples inside the [Soviet] Union. 


The Russian script, he continued, was ideologically 
inconsistent with a socialist order. Latinization of 
Russian, which had been foreseen by Lenin, would 
effect a 10 to 15 percent saving in paper and printers’ 
metal amounting to 18 million rubles a year; moreover, 
it would eventually make everything written in pre- 
Soviet years unintelligible, and only that which is 
“valuable” would be republished in Latin letters.*? 
The latinization of the remaining non-Latin scripts 
would follow the conversion of Russian itself.?* 


19 Winner, p. 137. 


20 Subcommittee on Problems of Latinizing the Russian Script 
of the Commission on Spelling Reform, appointed on the initia- 
tive of the Main Directorate of Scientific Institutions of the 
RSFSR People’s Commissariat of Education. 


21 “Materials . . .” (see footnote 8); see also A. Lunacharsky, 
“The Latinization of the Russian Alphabet,” Kultura i pis- 
mennost vostoka, no. 6 (1930). pp. 20-27; N. F. Yakovlev, 
“For the Latinization of the Russian Alphabet,” ibid., pp. 27-43. 

22:On Armenian and Georgian, see “Materials . . .,” p. 210, 
and Yakovlev’s speech in Stenografichesky otchet Il-ovo plenuma 
V.Ts.K.N.T.A., p, 186; an attempt to latinize Georgian in 
1926 did not go beyond the conversion of some typewriters and 
their use in business correspondence; see W. K. Matthews, Lan- 
guages of the U.S.S.R., Cambridge, 1951, p. 97. For discussions 
on the latinization of Belorussian, see Institut Belaruskaye Kul- 
tury, Addzel movy i literatury, Pracy akademichnaye konferentsyi 
pa reforme belaruskaga pravapisu i azbuki, (1926), Minsk, 1927, 
pp. 115 f. The proposed latinization of Yiddish is discussed by 
IN. Shtif and E. Spivak, “Concerning Latinization,” Afn shprakh- 
front vol. 6 (1932), pp. 93-100. 
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But these radically cosmopolitian plans were not to 
materialize. There came the 1930’s, the rebirth of 
Russian nationalism, and the end of even theoretical 
equality of the nationalities. Within nine years from 
the time when a People’s Commissar (minister) of 
Education of the R.S.F.S.R. was urging the latinization 
of Russian itself, all the minority scripts which had 
been latinized in 1930 were scrapped and new alpha- 
bets, based on Cyrillic, substituted. 


countermovement began within the R.S.F.S.R. 
To have yielded to the pressure of the N.T.A. 
latinizers and to have latinized the scripts used by 
minor nationalities without republic status was ad- 
judged a mistake. The Kabardin script was therefore 
re-cyrillicized in 1935-36; in 1937, the scripts of the 
Oyrot and Shor languages and of several Far Northern 
tribes (Komi and others) followed suit.22 The 
Seventh Plenary Conference of the N.T.A. Committee 
docilely ‘“tapproved” this The loathsome 
symbolism of the Cyrillic script was not even men- 
tioned. This, after all, was not 1922, but 1937. 

By 1939, all languages of the R.S.F.S.R. were using 
Cyrillic. Azerbaidzhan, the pioneer of latinization, 
now became the first non-Russian union republic to 
undo its previous work by cyrillicizing its writing 
(September 1939). By 1940, all languages whose 
scripts had been latinized were being written in Russian 
characters.*5> The only Soviet languages retaining non- 
Cyrillic scripts were Georgian, using the character- 
istic Mkhedruli system of writing; °° Armenian, re- 
taining its own ancient alphabet; Lithuanian, Latvian, 
and Estonian—spoken by peoples annexed to the Soviet 
Union in 1940—and Karelian, preserving the Latin 
script; and Yiddish, keeping a modified Hebrew script 
until 1949, when publishing in this language was 
suppressed altogether. 

Small incidents in the cyrillicization campaign ** 
illustrate the political trend behind it. Obviously, an 
unmodified Cyrillic is as unsuitable for languages other 
than Russian as the unreformed Arabic or unadapted 
Latin alphabets. For example, there is no letter in the 
script for the sound 4, which standard Russian lacks 
but which is quite common in many of the minority 


23 B.S.E., vol. 36, pp. 88f. 

24 Revolyutsia i natsionalnosti, no. 3, March, 1937, pp. 63, 66. 
Winner (p. 146) speaks of “‘considerable discussion,” but un- 
fortunately gives no evidence. 

25 B.S.E., vol. “U.S.S.R,,” p, 1630. 

26In a unique development, Abkhaz, a Caucasian language 
which had received a Latin script in the twenties, was converted 
to the Mkhedruli (Georgian) script. 

27 While “latinization” (Russian latinizatsia) was a common 
term in the U.S.S.R., the corresponding terms “cyrillicization” 
or “russification,” with all their unpleasant overtones, are carefully 
circumscribed. 
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languages. Various solutions had to be found. In 
Ukrainian, which had never been latinized in the 
Soviet Union, the 4 sound was represented by the 
traditional Cyrillic g character, while a special variant 
of the letter was devised for g. In many of the newly 
cyrillicized scripts, a Latin / was simply retained. But 
just as the proposed introduction of a few Cyrillic 
characters had been objectionable to the Latinizers of 
the 1920’s, the retention of Latin characters or the 
invention of supplementary Cyrillic symbols was a 
sore in the eyes of the Cyrillicizers of the 1930's. 
The 4’s and j’s were consequently eliminated from 
the Turkic languages, and the few Ukrainian letters 
without counterparts in Russian were abolished.?8. 
Because of some narrow-minded nationalist language 
dictators, these languages were left without means of 
distinguishing 4 from g or kA. 


Where was the internationalist ideology now which 
had brought about the latinization of scores of lan- 
guages—a phenomenon characterized by Lenin as “the 
revolution in the Orient”? Where was all the regard, 
sincere or calculated, for the anti-Russian prejudices 
and fears of the national minorities? All these con- 
siderations crumbled under the weight of the revived 
Russian nationalism. There was a purportedly prac- 
tical reason for the change. On the specious theory 
that “all peoples of the U.S.S.R. have a strong desire 
to learn Russian and read the works of Lenin, Stalin, 
and the classics of Russian literature in the original,” 7° 
instruction in Russian was in 1938 made compulsory 
in all minority elementary schools for children from 
the age of seven. 


Under these circumstances it is more expedient to have a 
single [graphic] base for both languages . . . in order not 
to lose time in learning a supplementary alphabet.30 


But the decisive reason, as usual in the Soviet Union, 
appears to have been of an ideological order. Here is 
but one of a mass of available quotations: 


The transition to the Russian script will contribute to 
an even greater unification of the peoples of the U.S.S.R., 
to an even greater strengthening of the friendship of the 
peoples of the U.S.S.R.31 


The whole decade and a haif of Latin scripts is 
now passed over, in official Soviet sources, as an un- 
pleasant episode. The new edition of the Soviet En- 
cyclopedia, for example, omits all mention of a Latin 
alphabet for the Avar language and states unblushingly: 


28 Jaroslau Rudnyckyj, “The Situation of the Ukrainian Lan- 
guage in the Soviet Union,” WOrter und Sachen, n.s. vol. 1 
(1938), pp. 284-297; pp. 293f. 

29BS.E., vol. “USS.R.,” p. 1629, 

30 [bid.; Winner, p. 146. 

81 A. Grigorian, “Toward a New Script,” Pravda, July 21, 
1939, cited by Winner, p. 146. 


. .. After the Great October Socialist Revolution the 
modern writing system of the Avar language, based on 
the Russian script, was established.32 


Political Vagaries in Spelling 


HE establishment of a script does not in itself 

solve all orthographic problems. It is practically 
impossible, in any language, to spell exactly as one 
speaks; the spelling of words therefore has to be con- 
ventionalized. 


In this connection, one of the sore points of con- 
troversy in the Soviet Union has been the orthography 
of words of Russian origin in the minority languages. 
It was decreed (apparently in the 1940’s, after 
the scripts had been cyrillicized) that in all 
languages words derived from Russian were to 
be spelled as in Russian. Under this “Common 
Rule,” the Yakut word ostool (table) had to be spelled 
stol, because it had been derived from the Russian 
stol; 83 in Bashkir, the word sisla (number, date) had 
to be spelled chislo because this was the Russian form 
of the word.** It is as if English publications were 
ordered to spell the word bank as banco in deference 
to its Italian origin, or to write tea as ch’a, the Chinese 
form from which it is ultimately derived. From the 
pedagogic viewpoint, this “Common Rule” placed a 
heavy burden on children in learning their native 
spelling; ‘to write down correctly the most elemen- 
tary words of one’s native tongue, one had first to 
master the Russian language and its spelling.” > It 
is hardly surprising that “the attainment of literacy 
in the native languages was becoming ever harder,” 
and that students who were brilliant in all other sub- 
jects had difficulties with spelling even at graduation 
from secondary school.** But in the prevailing ideo- 
logical atmosphere, these arguments fell by the wayside. 
With the “growing ties to Russian culture and the 
increasing knowledge of Russian among the masses,” 
the identical orthography of Russian words and their 
derivatives in the minority languages seemed to the 
linguistic policy makers of the 1940’s to be a must. 


Fortunately for everyone concerned, the “Common 
Rule” and other orthographic caprices were revoked 
in 1950 (see below) .57 


32 B.S.E., 2nd edition, vol. 1 (1949), p. 62, s.2. “Avar Lan- 
guage.” 

33 A. Ye. Mordinov, “On the Development of the Languages 
of the Socialist Nations in the U.S.S.R.,” Voprosy filosofii, 1950, 
no. 3, pp. 75-95. 

34 A. Ye. Mordinov and G. Sanzheyev, “Some Problems of the 
Development of Young Literary Languages of the Peoples of 
the U.S.S.R.,” Bolshevik, 1951, no. 8, pp. 38-48. 

35 [bid., loc. cit. 

36 Mordinov, p. 84. 

37 Mordinov and Sanzheyev, p. 42. 
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Policy on Vocabulary - 


4 vn utilization of a host of new languages for 
literary, journalistic, and educational purposes 
under the Soviet regime created in all these 
tongues a need for new terms to designate thousands 
of things, institutions, and concepts which had not 
previously had standardized names. Moreover, the 
fact that literary production was almost from the 
start strongly dependent on translations from Russian 
erected standards of politically immaculate exactness 
in translation and formulation. Any deviation could 
be, and often was, interpreted as a political offense; 
local writers and editors therefore faced the task of 
bringing their own languages up to the level of the 
rich and differentiated Russian language. They had 
to fill tremendous gaps not only in vocabulary, but 
also in grammar and stylistics. 

It was not at once that a state policy regarding 
vocabulary was developed: 


The process of enriching the languages with new vocabulary 
took place almost of itself. Newspaper writers, editors, 
translators of everyday political literature, articles, news, 
and so on, picked the words they needed as they went 
along. There was no opportunity to consider more pro- 
foundly the general principles of making up new term- 
inology.38 


But to the Soviet authorities, “language building is 
one of the fighting sectors of the cultural front,” 
and could not be left to itself. By the mid-twenties, 
a definite policy seemed to crystallize. A branch of 
applied linguistics, called in Russian lingvotekhnika 
(“‘linguotechnics”), was evolved to deal mainly with 
the problems in this field. 

Wherever there was a gap in vocabularly, two ways 
of filling it suggested themselves. One possibility was 
to borrow a designation from that language which 
traditionally had been the “culture language” for 
the given minority before its own speech had been 
elevated to the level of a literary idiom. For example, 
standard Persian had for centuries served as a source 
of enrichment for Tadzhik; Kirgiz, Kazakh, Tatar, 
and Azerbaidzhani; several others had been influenced 
by Turkish, and all of them were affected by Arabic, 
the sacred language; Yiddish had been influenced by 
Hebrew, Moldavian by standard Rumanian, and so 
forth. A second possibility was to coin new words 
out of existing roots and derivational patterns, Accord- 
ing to Stalin’s dichotomy of national culture, the prob- 
lem would appear to be one of pure “form” and should 
have been politically neutral. After all, what does it 
matter whether the characteristic Soviet concept of 
“saboteur, wrecker” (Russian vreditel) is rendered in 
Yiddish by a word adapted from Hebrew, mashkhis 


38 B.S.E., vol. “U.S.S.R,,” p, 1632. 
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(originally meaning “‘destroying angel”), or by a newly 
coined term, shediker (literally “harmer”)? Indeed, 
there was at first little political interference on this 
point. The Tatars were allowed to call the Revolution 
inkilab,*® a term derived from Arabic and current 
in most languages of Islam, just as the Uzbeks were 
free to call a soviet shoro (a word of Arabic origin 
meaning council) .4° But despite the learned respecta- 
bility which these terms enjoyed by dint of their 
Hebrew or Arabic origin, they turned out to have 
other connotations inconsistent with Soviet isolation- 
ism. And so, around the end of the twenties, this 
path of vocabulary enrichment began to be frowned 
on as “bourgeois nationalism.” Here is how recent 
writers, with the benefit of hindsight, characterize 
the discontinued process: 


The bourgeois nationalists41 of our eastern republics 
infested their native tongues with Persian-Arabic and 
Turkish elements. In essence, this was a policy of betrayal 
of national interests, a policy of cosmopolitanism.4? 


It was . . . characteristic of the bourgeois nationalists 
that they attempted to direct the development of the 
languages of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. .oward borrowings 
from foreign languages. The nationalists of the eastern 
republics tried to introduce specific borrowings from Per- 
sian, Turkish, and Arabic, [thus] strengthening the in- 
fluence of reactionary, religious Moslem “culture.” 43 


The other course of vocabulary development, namely 
the coining of new words by utilizing the lexical 
resources of folk dialects, remained the favored device 
throughout the 1920’s. When Belorussian needed a 
word for “library,” to quote but one example, a term 
was created out of the root kniha (“book”) and the 
suffix -arnya (“place where”) ; the result was knibarnya 
(something like “‘bookery’’) 

The method of coining new terms was raised to the 
level of a principle. The Academic Center of the 
Uzbek S.S.R., for example, resolved: 


Scientific-technical terms are created as far as possible 
from roots of the Uzbek language, and for this purpose 
we draw not only upon words belonging to literary or 
urban Uzbek, but also on terms current in the [rural] 
dialects . . . so that in the future the standard Uzbek 
vocabulary make use of all the potential resources of our 
native language. Exceptions are permitted only for words 


39G. von Mende, “The Arbitrary Russian Influencing of 
Tatar as a Result of Soviet Language Policy,” WOrter und Sachen, 
ns. vol. 1 (1938), pp. 297-303; p. 300. 

40 Polivanov, “Revolution,” p. 54. 


41 This opprobrious term refers to leaders of the national 
minorities—many of them devoted Communists—who for a 
decade enjoyed party support but ran afoul of Russian nationalist 
and centralist aspirations and were purged. 

427. P. Lomtev, “Stalin on the Development of National 
Languages,” Voprosy filosofii, 1949, no. 2, p. 135. 

43 Mordinov and Sanzheyev, p. 43. 

44Lomtev, p. 135. 
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of international currency, which are introduced into Uzbek 
without translation.45 


The job of recording folk speech as a source of 
new terminology was taken quite seriously by most 
“linguotechnicians.” Research institutions organized 
expeditions into the countryside to interview illiterate 
and semi-literate peasants regarding subtle and archaic 
patterns of word usage. A great many truly idiomatic 
and popular expressions were thus introduced into the 
growing standard languages, usually with characteris- 
tic 20th-century meanings superimposed on them. In 
this “‘language-building” effort, there was a unique 
air of national renaissance in which the national in- 
telligentsia had an opportunity to manifest its solidarity 
with the lowliest strata of its ethnic group. 


For this very reason, of course, the policy of 
“folksy” word coinage, even though it dealt only with 
the bare externals of national culture, could not sur- 
vive the great turn toward Russian nationalism which 
communist nationality policy experienced in the early 
thirties. There had been too much that was uncon- 
trollable in the “language-building” process, and cen- 
tralized supervision had to be instituted. In the ex- 
tensive purges that practically liquidated the first 
generation of Soviet leaders among the national minori- 
ties, the research institutes and universities were man- 
ned by fresh personnel having inferior scholarly quali- 
fications, but knowing how to smother their purely 
“formal” national interests with loyalty to Moscow 
in all matters of substance. Even the term and the 
theory of “linguotechnics”—almost like “pedology” 
and other revolutionary branches of applied science 
—-seemed to be falling into disrepute with the onset 
of the reactionary era in Soviet history. The man who 
was placed in charge of the “language front” in the 
Ukraine after the arrest and deportation of most of 
the old linguists wrote: 


The artificially invented terms .. . took us further away 
from science and led all scientific terminology onto the 
paths of provincialism, national enclosedness, and ignor- 
ance .. . [To ask peasants to supply terms] is sabotage, 
counterrevolutionary work.46 


The formerly prevailing principle that “Ukrainian 
technical terminology is to be based principally on 
folk material” was now denounced as “militant local 
nationalism.” 47 In Turkmenia, the eminent linguist 
M. Geldiev was denounced for sabotage because he had 
“intentionally mutilated even words widely known 
to the masses, translating them into Turkmenian, for 


45 Polivanov, “Revolution,” p. 55. 
46 A. Khvilya, “For Bolshevik Vigilance on the Front of 
Ukrainian Culture Creation,” Movoznavstvo, 1934, no. 1. p. 8f. 


470, M. Finkel, “Terminological Sabotage and Its Theoretical 
Roots,” Movoznavstvo, 1934, no. 2, p. 66f. 


the purpose of giving them a narrowly national, Turk- 
menian character.” 48 

In this way, too, the promised independence in 
matters of “form” of national culture was reduced 
to a shambles. The paths of vocabulary enrichment 
which were about to turn the new standard languages 
into representative instruments of national culture 
were officially closed. But the languages as such were 
not suppressed, and their lexical needs remained. What 
was the alternative? There was only one possibility 
left: to adapt all needed words from Russian. 


EFORE the Revolution the influence of Russian 

on the vocabularies of the minorities, especially 
the non-Slavs, had been relatively slight. After 1917, 
when so many cultural innovations began reaching the 
minorities from Russia, the opportunity and motivation 
for borrowing Russian words grew tremendously. How- 
ever, the introduction of russicisms as a principle was 
officially suspect among the early communist “linguo- 
technicians,” just as the cyrillicization of scripts had 
been unthinkable before 1935 or so. Wrote a linguist 
in 1927: 


It is impossible to deny that in many cases . . . these 
russianisms are a great evil; first, because in their abundance 
they make books unintelligible to the mass reader, and 
secondly, because their quality cannot pass criticism, since 
they [often] contradict the norms of the language in 
question.49 


This touching concern for the needs of the mass 
ceader and the norms of the minority languages was 
soon thrown overboard. After all, Russian is today 
officially the “great, rich and mighty” language. “From 
its inexhaustible treasures, the national [minority] 
languages of the U.S.S.R. draw a life-giving elixir.” °° 
According to a postwar formulation, 


the development and enrichment of the vocabulary, the 
increase in the number of words borrowed by the national 
[minority] languages from Russian or through the medi- 
tation of Russian, augments the common lexical stock of 
these languages and serves the further drawing together 
of the cultures and languages of the Soviet peoples with 
the Russian culture and language, which in turn is a 
powerful stimulus to the further development of all these 
languages.51 


Even more recently, this has been stated as follows: 


All the languages of our peoples have absorbed directly. 
such [Russian] words as “party,” “revolution,” “Soviets,” 


48 A. Potseluyevsky, “Linguistic Construction in Turkmenia 
and Its Basic Problems,” Revolyutsia i natsionalnosti, 1935, no. 9 
(67), p. 46. 


49 Polivanov, “Revolution,” pp. 56f. This problem of fitting 
Russian loanwords to the norms of the minority languages is 
explained below. 


50 Lomtev, p. 136. 
51 BS.E., vol. “USS.R.,” p, 1634, 
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“socialism,” “Stakhanovite movement,” .. . and 
thousands of terms from all fields of science and technology, 
literature and art. . . . No linguist can demand [that is, 
not since 1931!] that the terms be created only from means 
available in the given language; .. . in such cases it is 
necessary boldly 52 to introduce terms which are current 
in Russian, the language which is the richest and which has 
become the international language of the peoples of the 
U.S.S.R.53 


The increasing russification of vocabularies was 
justified, among other reasons, by the growing knowl- 
edge of Russian among the masses. It is significant 
that many of the loanwords appearing in print had to 
be “cushioned” by native translations. A Tatar news- 
paper, for example, would write karjersa (sokret) for 
“career,” pedagogika (tarbie) for “pedagogy,” tormoz 
(kirta) for “brake,” etc., °* following every difficult 
russianism with an understandable Tatar equivalent 
in parentheses. Clearly, the artificial supply of Russian 
words was ahead of the demand. 

As it gained momentum, the russification of vocabu- 
laries—like the concurrent cyrillicization of scripts— 
was carried to absurd extremes. The minority lan- 
guages, for example, were not permitted to modify 
Russian loanwords in conformity with their struc- 
tures. A language like Yakut cannot have an a and 
an i in the same word; now this fundamental principle 
of “vowel harmony” was declared “inapplicable” to 
Russian loanwords. Therefore, as the Russian word 
partia (party) was introduced into standard Yakut, 
the automatic change to paartya (substituting a dif- 
ferent vowel, y, for the impossible 7) was banned. In 
borrowing a word like kommunist, the Yakut language 
was for years prohibited from supplying its own native 
sufix (kommunuuhu).®© Some of these absurdities 
were revoked in 1950 (see below). Yet the russifica- 
tion of vocabularies continues unabated. 


The twisting of Soviet policy on vocabulary—from 
tolerance of derivatives of the old culture languages, 
through a concentration on fresh word coinage, to the 
preference for russianisms—has resulted in a colossal 
waste of scholarly and educational effort. Compiling 
a dictionary containing standardized terminology takes 
many years. Between the launching and the comple- 
tion of a project, policy changed and its initiators were 
liquidated. Many large dictionaries were prepared for 
publication but could not be printed because the party 
line had shifted. Those that were printed had to be 


withdrawn. 


Many terminological and general dictionaries turned out 
to be unsuitable, and consequently scholarly institutions 


52 One wonders why boldness was needed. Could it be because 
of the irritation of the national minorities? 


53 Mordinov and Sanzheyey, p. 43. 
54 Mende, p. 302. 
55 Mordinov, p. 82. 
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have devoted themselves [in the late 1930’s and 1940’s] 
to a revision of terminological dictionaries.5¢ 


The Western Languages on the Spot 


KRAINIAN and Belorussian—the Slavic tongues 

of the western fringe of the Soviet Union—have 
been in a particularly precarious position. These lan- 
guages, closely related to Russian, have many profound 
historical similarities with Russian. In addition, since 
they developed in pre-revolutionary Russia under the 
constant influence of standard Russian and were held 
in contempt as inferior dialects, they had little chance 
to cultivate their own standard forms and acquired a 
heavy layer of relatively recent words and grammatical 
patterns from Russian. After the revolution, when 
these peoples were liberated from the Moscow yoke, 
the opportunity came to raise their speech to the 
status of literary and cultural languages. It was logical, 
accordingly, to seek out and cultivate those patterns 
of syntax, idiom, and vocabulary which distinguish 
them from Russian, and to purge them of the over- 
growth of comparatively recent Russian acquisitions, 
This, indeed, was the officially sanctioned procedure 
in the 1920’s, when the establishment of Ukrainian 
and Belorussian in the two western union republics 
proceeded in earnest. Rather than use the Russian 
word zavod for “factory,” an originally Ukrainian 
word, vyrobnya (literally “manufacture”), was coined; 
for “pilot,” the Russian word létchik was left alone, 
and an idiomatic Ukranian equivalent, litun, was in- 


troduced. 


In grammar, similar processes were evident. Ukrain- 
ian, for example, has a vocative case unknown in 
Russian. The Ukrainian, in addressing Stalin idiomati- 
cally, would have therefore used the vocative form 
vozde (leader) where the Russians use the nominative, 
vozd.5" The Belorussians, in their noun declension, 
established the suffix -okh as the sign of the plural loca- 
tive ending of nouns (Russian has -akb). However, 
after the purge of the national intelligentsia in the 
early thirties, the cultivation of these un-Russian 
features became taboo. Russian-type words and pat- 
terns were forced, wherever possible, on the Slavic 
sister languages. For thousands of words like “‘pilot” 
or “factory,” the neologisms were banned, and slightly 
adapted forms of the corresponding Russian terms 
were made compulsory. The use of the vocative in 
Ukrainian, the locative in -okh in Belorussian, and a 
great many similar linguistic patterns were banned as 
remnants of capitalism or bourgeois nationalism. Re- 
garding the unfortunate Belorussian suffix, for ex- 
ample, the argument of the Russifiers runs as follows: 


56 B.S.E. vol. “U.S.S.R.,” p, 1633, 
57 Rudnyckyj, p. 292. 
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the fusion of all nations in a higher unity. 


patriotism. 


Lenin vs. Stalin on Nationalism 


Marxism is incompatible with nationalism, even the most “just,” “pure,” refined and civilized na- 
tionalism. Marxism puts forward in the place of any kind of nationalism an internationalism which is 


The tasks of the party in the sphere of internal policy are . . 


The European bourgeoisie has its reason to be frightened. The proletariat has its reason to rejoice. 
The disaster that befell our worst enemy means not only that Russian freedom has come nearer. It 
foreshadows a new revolutionary upsurge of the European proletariat. 


The defeat of Russian troops in 1904 in the period of the Russo-Japanese War left grave memories 
in the minds of our people. It was a dark stain on our country. Our people trusted and awaited the 
day when Japan would be routed and the stain wiped out. For forty years have we, men of the older 
generation, waited for this day. And now this day has come. 


—Lenin, Sochineniia, 2nd Ed., Vol. 17, p. 145. 


. to develop and cultivate Soviet 


—Stalin, Selected Writings, p. 460. 


—Lenin [on the Russian defeat by Japan, 1904], 
Sochineniia, 2nd Ed., Vol. 8, p. 32. 


—Stalin, Bolshevik, No. 16, August 1945. 


The Belorussian nationalists, trying artificially to inten- 
sify the difference between their native tongue and Russian, 
adopted the narrowly dialectal form of the locative plural 
declension na stolokh [“on the tables”] instead of the 
common [i.e. Russian] form na stolakh .., [In insisting 
on forms different from Russian] they were reducing their 
native language to the status of a regional, provincial, and 
local dialect.58 


This typical statement contains at least two false- 
hoods. First, the -okh-form, which was established in 
standard Belorussian in the comparatively free days of 
the 1920’s, is not “narrowly dialectal,” but character- 
istic of the majority of Belorussian dialects; *® secondly, 
it is precisely the campaign to make the Slavic lan- 
guages resemble Russian as much as possible that re- 
duces them practically to provincial varieties of “bad” 
Russian with little idiomatic independence. 

The situation of the western Soviet languages is 
aggravated by another circumstance. It so happens 
that these languages share many features with lan- 
guages which lie beyond the Soviet borders and which, 
until 1945, were even beyond communist control. It 
is the misfortune of Ukrainian, for example, that it 
shares a vocative case with Polish but not with 
Russian.®® Thus, the cultivation of idiomatic words 
and patterns has constantly exposed Ukrainian writers 
to the accusation of sympathizing with capitalist 
Poland. Here is a sample of this form of smear: 


58 Lomtev, p. 135. 

59Cf. P. Buzuk, Sproba lingvistychnaye geografii Belarusi, 
Minsk, 1928, map 15. 

60 Rudnyckyj, pp. 289ff. 


The bourgeois nationalists [again the reference is to 
pre-1931 communists] strove to use foreign languages 
as their models, persistently trying to reduce the importance 
of the Russian language. Belorussian and Ukrainian na- 
tionalists infested their native speech with elements of the 
Polish gentry’s speech; 6&1 the Moldavian nationalists tried 
to drag into their language aristocratic Rumanian drawing- 
room words; and the Latvian nationalists, carrying out the 


orders of the German gentry, attempted to germanize their 
tongue.82 


One of the effects of the russification of the western 
Soviet languages was an artificial widening of the 
differences between Eastern and Western Ukrainian, 
Eastern and Western Belorussian, Moldavian and 
Rumanian, Karelian and Finnish. This is quite con- 
sistent both with the isolationist and the Russian- 
nationalist strains in Soviet policy. But it is in basic 
contradiction to the communist myth about the free- 
dom of form which their minority cultures are sup- 
posed to enjoy. 


The Linguistic Controversy and the Post-Stalin 
Period 


N 1950, Soviet linguistics was rocked by the famous 
“controversy” which, after the intervention of 
Stalin personally, resulted in a widespread purge aimed 


61 This is pure sophistry. The vocative case and other Polish 
grammatical patterns and words are used not only by the gentry, 
but also by the proletariat and even by Polish Communists. 

62 Lomtev, p. 135. 
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at the disciples and dogmas of the one-time “dean” 
of Soviet linguists, N. Ya. Marr. In the discussions 
which took place on the pages of Pravda, many prob- 
lems germane to linguistics and many extraneous issues 
were aired. Stalin’s contributions, which were eventually 
gathered in a pamphlet called Marxism and Problems 
of Linguistics, contained a number of passages which 
could, through proper exegesis, be applied to the prob- 
lem of minority languages. On the one hand, Stalin 
stressed the fact that the development of every lan- 
guage is governed by unique internal laws; this could 
be interpreted as a basis for defending minority lan- 
guages from russification. On the other hand, Stalin 
spoke of the influence of Russian on other languages as 
of a natural process, thus providing a possible justifi- 
cation for consciously increasing this influence. 

To assess the full linguistic and political significance 
of the linguistic “controversy” is beyond the scope of 
the present article.®* Stalin’s Delphic ambiguities gave 
rise to divergent analyses abroad. But Soviet practice 
of the past three years has shown that matters of 
russification were not the cause of the 1950 upheaval, 
nor were they significantly affected by it. To be sure, 
the russificatory efforts of the late 1930’s and the 
1940’s were carried out under the auspices of ‘“Marr- 
ism”, a dogma abolished in 1950. This “New Teaching 
on Language” had been devised in his dotage by Marr, a 
brilliant specialist on Caucasian languages, and was 
advertised by himself and his disciples as Marxism ap- 
plied to linguistics. But it must be borne in mind that 
the methodological absurdities which characterized the 
russification of minority languages under the reign 
of the Marrists were not a necessary part of Marrist 
doctrine; they were rather a product of the ineptitude 
and dogmatism of the second-raters who dominated 
the field as an undislodgeable clique. By the same 
token, the measure of sanity which was introduced 
into russification work in 1950 only can be interpreted 
as the result of the replacement of the Marrist clique 
by a group of highly intelligent and even brilliant 
men. After they had persuaded Stalin to renounce the 
spurious dichotomy between base and superstructure, 
the “vulgar Marxist” conception of the class nature 
of the sciences, and the ““Arakcheyev-like” (dictatorial) 
regime of the Marrists in all institutions of learning, 
they could afford to reconsider in the light of reason 
such minor absurdities as the “Common Rule,” the 
abolition of the /’s, and other extreme measures adopted 
in the 1940’s. 


63 See The Soviet Linguistic Controversy, New York, 1951. 
For an analysis, cf. Herbert Rubenstein, “The Recent Conflict 
in Soviet Linguistics,” Language, vol. 27 (1951), pp. 281-287; 
Jeffrey Ellis and Robert W. Davies, “The Crisis in Soviet Lin- 
guistics,” Soviet Studies, vol. 2 (1951), pp. 209-264. The forth- 
coming issue of Problems of Communism will contain an article 
on this subject. 
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It is difficult for the non-Soviet analyst to determine 
whether even these minor excesses have yet been recti- 
fied. But it does seem that in all the more substantial 
questions affecting the relation between Russian and 
the minority languages, there has been indecision and 
an avoidance of definite commitments rather than a 
program of redress. Only promises of improvement 
have been plentiful. Thus, early in 1952 the first issue 
of the post-Marr journal, Problems of Linguistics, gave 
editorial assurances that linguistic problems would be 
subjected to “profound examination, differentiated 
according to the several languages, in the light of 
Stalin’s teaching about language, in the light of the 
national specifics of the languages and of their develop- 
ment in conformity with their basic rules and norms.” ** 
Even the sore question of the legitimacy of words de- 
rived from the old “culture languages” (Turkish, 
Persian, Arabic, etc.) was to be reexamined in a more 
reasonable spirit.® 


But so far there is no evidence that any of the 
scripts have been decyrillicized, that the russification 
of vocabularies has slackened, or that the opinion of 
the national minorities themselves has been taken into 
account in the formulation of policy regarding their 
languages. On the contrary, a year later Problems of 
Linguistics continues to urge that 


. . . Study of the laws of development of languages during 
the epoch of socialism . . . should be one of the first 
tasks of Soviet linguistics . . . This study is important 
. . . for a profound comprehension of urgent and long 
pressing problems of normalizing the languages of peoples 
of the U.S.S.R. that recently received alphabets—and other 
languages, too . . .86 


Such statements are obviously programmatic only. 
In practice, at least until Stalin’s death, the russifica- 
tion of minority languages kept pace with the glorifica- 
tion of the Russian people. As late as 1952, it was 
being reaffirmed that 


. . . the leading role of the great Russian people .. . 
serves the process of a certain convergence of the vo- 
cabularies of the native languages and Russian.87 


When Stalin died, the future of Soviet policy on this 
front, as on many others, became obscure. To some 
observers, the first few months of the new regime were 
marked by a slowing of russification. Various acts of 
anti-Russian self-assertion in the minority republics, 
accompanied by an incipient renunciation of scientific 
and cultural isolationism vis-a-vis the West, were 


64“The Tasks of Soviet Linguistics in the Light of J. V. 
Stalin’s Works and the Journal Voprosy yazyhoznania [Problems 
of Linguistics],” Voprosy yazykoznania, 1952, no. 1, p. 35. 

65 Ibid., p. 27. 

86 “Soviet Linguistics 35 Years After the October Revolution,” 
ibid., no. 6, pp. 7-24; excerpted in Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press, vol. § (1953), no. 28, pp. 7-10. 

87 Mordinov, p. 94. 
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indeed something novel on the Soviet scene. When 
Beria was purged in July 1953, this process seemed to 
come to a halt. In the accusations against Beria, the 
old charge of “stirring up bourgeois nationalist ele- 
ments” ® began to be voiced with ever-greater fre- 
quency and vehemence. Simultaneously, the reassertion 
of Russian influence, the glorification of “the elder 
brother, the Russian people” again became the order 
of the day. 


While events of the past few months would thus 
indicate that the short-lived ascendancy of Beria was 
directly related to a relaxation in the Kremlin’s policies 
towards the numerous nationalities under its control, 
it must on the other hand be borne in mind that there 
has been no evidence of a genuine repudiation of russi- 
fication. Indeed, even during the “‘Beria period”, Soviet 
nationalities were frequently reminded of their “debt” 
—and consequently, subservience—to the Russian 
people. In the summer of 1953, for example, the russi- 
fication of vocabularies of the minority languages was 
still being defended in poems like the following (osten- 
sibly composed in Yakutian and then translated into 
Russian) : 


88 “Georgian Communists Unanimously Support Resolution of 
the Plenary Session of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.,” 
Zarya vostoka, July 15, 1953; translated in Current Digest of 
the Soviet Press, vol. 5 (1953), no. 30, p. 13. 


If my verse is forged by exploration 
(So many new events and feelings!) 
I turn to the Russian word 

And learn new things from it. 


Forever without translation 

Russian Soviet words will enter 

The speech and soul of every people 
With the rights of spiritual kinsmen. 


... I have the key to all the sciences, 

I am acquainted with the whole universe, 
This is because I know well 

The all-embracing Russian language. 


... Our language [i.e., Russian] is the tongue of 
labor and light, 

It is mighty and clear and great. 

Our planet listens with trepidation 

To the language of Lenin and Stalin.89 


No one can state with certainty what the future 
portends for the multitude of peoples—or, more speci- 
fically, for the languages of the non-Russian peoples 
in the U.S.S.R. But on the basis of past performance, 
as well as on the basis of all available evidence pertain- 
ing to events of recent months, it is safe to assume 
that no efforts will be spared in ever widening the em- 
brace of the “all-embracing” Russian language. 


69My Russian Language,” by S. Danilov, translated from 
Yakutian by M. Lvov—Literaturnaya gazeta, July 11, 1953. 


BOOK EXCERPT 


A “People’s Correspondent’ in China 


Editor’s Note: In 1949 Liu Shaw-tong was a fourth-year student 
at the National Peking University. To help defray expenses, 
he worked as a part-time clerk in one of the administrative 
offices of the university. When the Communists came, he found 
himself without a job. “In order to live,” he joined a group 
of students who were being trained by the Communists for 
future party work. After a period of intense indoctrination, 
he was assigned to the New China News Agency and was sent 
to Central China, whence he escaped to Hong Kong in 1950. 
The following account of his work as a “People’s Correspondent” 
was excerpted from chapters IV and V of his book Out of Red 
China, published this year by Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, New 
York, and Little, Brown and Co., Boston (translated by Jack Chia 
and Henry Walter). A review of the book appears on p. 61 
of this issue. 


ie the old society, news reporting was a free and 
noble profession. In a simple news story the news- 
paperman was ordinarily not concerned with politics. 
If he gave an objective account of an event, his job 
was considered well done. Because of his relative 


objectivity, a correspondent enjoyed a highly respected 
position and a real social standing in Old China; but 
precisely because of this objectivity the old style 
reporter was an unforgivable criminal in the new 
society. On the way south, in the train, we were told 
that this objectivity was a backward concept, because 
the old-style reporters were accessory thugs of the 
old ruling class. They were to be blamed, therefore, 
for the people’s stubborn resistance against being 
awakened. Our chief staff officer on the train said, 
“It was stupid of the old society to call correspondents 
‘uncrowned kings’ because of their so-called objec- 
tivity. Old-style reporters have to reform and go 
through a new study pericd. They have to be 
awakened and must become progressive. So let’s not 
have any more of this nonsense about ‘uncrowned 
kings.” You are now the People’s Correspondents. 
Accept the new and beautiful People’s crown, which 
is given to you now by the new ruling class.” 
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Sitting there in the bouncing train, I mulled over 
his words. I remembered the time I was in Chungking 
during the Japanese War years, when I had occasion 
to talk to a party member who was a correspondent 
for the New China Daily. He stressed the party prin- 
ciple that news had to be “correct.” Even then I 
gathered that correct news was not necessarily honest 
reporting. News was correct only if it agreed with 
the opinions of the party chiefs. As he explained it, 
there were three elements necessary to make news 
correct, namely, the stand of the propertyless class, 
the viewpoint of materialism and argumentative me- 
thods of writing. He boasted of how he could use 
his press card everywhere in search of news, he had 
right of way in all offices and all parties and all 
cliques in Chungking, China’s war capital, because 
of his position with the press. “Don’t you realize,” 
he said, “‘that the correspondents of the property class 
can only state what happens in the world, whereas our 
People’s Correspondents can reform the world!” 


The train rounded a sharp curve, and the sudden 
jostling brought me out of the hypnotic state into 
which I had fallen. The staff officer was droning on 
about the dignity of the People’s Correspondents, and 
then he quoted the words of Comrade Pu Lo, the only 
member of the Central Committee who had studied 
in America. He had lectured on the functions of the 
People’s Correspondents. “There is one main point to 
remember,” Comrade Pu Lo said, “‘and that is, the 
practical duty of the People’s Correspondents is to 
announce the party’s policy.” 


Our officers went on to tell us what the manager 
comrade of the official newspaper in the Tseungyuen 
area had very frankly said: “Why do you think our 
party has invested so much money in newspaper work? 
Because correct news is probably the most necessary 
element in. winning this war. Only correct news can 
bolster fighting morale, and fighting morale is 
one of the most important things a good soldier can 
have.” 


He then formally announced that the party’s Cen- 
tral Committee considered correspondent work as the 
most vital work in the party; and since it was so 
vital, once you had become a People’s Correspondent, 
you no longer could change your job. For the rest 
of your life you would be a People’s Correspondent. 
Retirement or release or change from one duty to 
another was of course impossible except through special 
approval of very high staff officers. 


Y the time the train arrived at the Middle China 
city of Chengchow we had all written our reports 
of the trip, and, according to instructions, the thirty- 
two accounts all had different styles and pretty much 
the same thought. A few gave their personal impres- 
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sions of the train ride from Peiping to Chengchow, like 
the girl who thought we had lived in the train like 
lumps of peat in a pail; but they were criticized for 
deviating from the correct thought. Others told one 
or two small stories about their talks with peasants 
along the way. The rest of us described our trip in 
what we hoped would be pretty much of a standard 
report. 

Since we were ordered to stay a few days in Cheng- 
chow, our reports were discussed in small-group meet- 
ings and then were taken to a Big Class for collective 
analysis. Some of the women comrades did not like 
to have their compositions read aloud in the Big Class, 
but they could do nothing about it except be resigned 
to any criticism which might come their way. One 
of them mentioned her “nostalgia” for the two trips 
she had made on the Tsin-pu Railroad line before she 
joined the Revolution, never expecting that the word 
“nostalgia” would lead to a long fierce debate and 
would call streams of criticism down on her unsuspec- 
ting head. 


After much talk about it, one of the small-group 
chiefs asked her, “What is the practical content of 
the word, ‘nostalgia’?” The girl had become so tense 
during the discussion that she could not answer the 
chief. He repeated the questions and then severely 
pointed out: “ ‘Nostalgia’ means that you’re not will- 
ing to give up the past, isn’t that so? And, therefore, 
you’re saying that the new order is not as good as 
the old order. Don’t you realize that you're telling 
all of us here that you’ve not yet been awakened?” 

Another girl also had written a report which was 
minutely pulled apart. Her mistake had been to spend 
too much space describing the weather and how there 
was more rain the farther south we went. One of 
the comments made was that she had not dared to 
expose her thought; it was an old conception to discuss 
the moon, instead of politics. One of the chiefs asked 
her, “What was your intention in writing such a re- 
port? What do you agree with? What do you oppose?” 

It was hard to choose a correct topic or to have 
the correct thoughts or to write in a correct style, 
because what you thought was correct might not be 
what the chiefs thought was correct. For instance, 
there was the comrade who said in his report, “In 
the South-March I have seen the light side of the 
New China.” One of the small-group chiefs ques- 
tioned him on two points: “First, did you see the 
‘light side’ of the New China before you started the 
march, and if not, why not? Second, is there a dark 
side of the New China?” From where I was sitting, 
near the front of the room, I could easily see the 
comrade’s embarrassment. The chief continued, ‘You 
have only one duty as a People’s Correspondent, and 
that is to praise the Revolution and to encourage 
fighting morale. As for the ‘dark side’ of the New 
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China, you simply do not mention it, because it does 
not exist in the Revolutionary camp, is that clear?” 

Unthinking for a moment, I got up and said that all 
of us were now a part of the New China, and if we 
were constantly criticized for incorrectness, was not 
this a “dark side” of the New China? The chief glared 
at me and said, “The way you phrase your question 
is incorrect. If there is something like a ‘dark side’ 
in the New China, it is not a ‘dark side’; it is simply 
a weak point or a minor mistake. ‘Dark’ is only in 
the dictionary of the small-property class. Nothing 
in the Revolutionary camp is dark. Or don’t you 
agree?” 

On the other hand, the chiefs had nothing but kind 
words for those reports which correctly described the 
“light side” of the New China. The most praised 
report went by the title of “Middle China People 
Warmly Support the Front.” The author profusely 
quoted farmers and laborers in Suchow. One had said 
to the author, “We would rather freeze to death and 
suffer starvation than have the Reactionaries win; 
in spite of our sufferings, we still want to beat the 
Reactionaries!” Another had told the author, “After 
thoroughly liquidating the Reactionaries, we will have 
good times again; for that we will be happy to live 
as beggars for several years.” The author quoted a 
slogan which he said he had heard a group of peasants 
joyfully singing, “With our whole hearts, with our 
whole minds, with our whole wills, we support the 
front!” 

The author had written his report so well that, if 
I had not been with him many times on the way 
south and had seen what he had seen, I might have 
completely believed him. 

My original plan had been to write a report on 
the suffering of those refugee peasants whom I had 
seen shuffling miserably along the railroad line with 
their few belongings on their backs; I also had intended 
to include something about the apathy and ignorance 
of the old woman who had been the subject of my 
first inquiry. But I changed my mind after the report, 
“Middle China People Warmly Support the Front,” 
had been read and highly extolled. I learned with my 
fellow People’s Correspondents to preface my correct 
thought with phrases like ‘ta factory worker said 


that . . .” or “‘a field laborer said that . . .” It became 
very boring after a while, but our duty was not to 
be interested in what we were doing but to be obedient 
and correct. 

Toward the close of the meeting our chief staff 
officer (the famous correspondent who had half a 
railroad car to himself on the way down) suggested 
an “Anti-Keh-Li-kung Movement.” “As you know,” 
he said to us, “Keh Li-kung was a famous Soviet 
correspondent who built up his reputation by making 
up fictitious news. Most of you are new at this game, 
so I suggest that until you are more skilled in writing, 
acquire more knowledge of Revolutionary principles, 
and have more life experience, all of you write reports 
only on what you yourselves have seen and heard. We 
don’t want to have any Keh Li-kungs among you yet. 
Is that clear?” 


It was not clear to me when we would acquire more 
“life experience.” We had three meetings each day 
which occupied us for most of the morning, afternoon 
and evening. Since the chiefs had no conception of 
time, we never knew just when we would begin and 
end a meeting. Our life experience, therefore, con- 
sisted only of study and discussion, more study and 
more discussion. Our chief staff officer apparently 
meant something different by the term “life experi- 
ence”; I suspected that, unless the day’s routine was 
considerably modified, we would never acquire any 
more life experience than we had at that time. So 
I got up and said, “Most of us have been out only 
once or twice making inquiries among the people. 
When will we get further assignments, so that we 
can acquire more life experience?” 

“When the Organization thinks you are ready for 
more.” 


“When will that be?” I persisted. 


“When you come to realize the greatness of the 
Revolution and the importance of your task in it.” 

“And my task is—?” 

“To support the Revolution and to encourage fight- 
ing morale.” 

I sat down quickly. Docility was the best policy. 
Criticism was the greatest evil in the world for us, 
and all of us tried to avoid it as we would the plague. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Communism in the East 


Ebed Van der Vlugt: Asia Aflame 
The Devin-Adair Co., 
New York, 1953, 294 pages. 


Reviewed by George E. Taylor 


SLA, in this author’s view, will be the area of 

major conflict in the ultimate struggle between 
communism and the free world. He gives two reasons: 
1) prevailing social and economic conditions in Asia, 
which are more conducive to the success of com- 
munism than those elsewhere on the globe; 2) the 
enormous strategic importance of Asia. Lenin’s vision 
of the role of this continent in the advance of com- 
munism was clearly defined many years ago, when 
he made the oft-quoted statement that London would 
be conquered on the banks of the Yangtze River. 
There is little question that the Communists would 
like, if they could, to deny the western powers access 
to Southeastern Asia and Japan, thereby simplifying 
the task of conquering Western Europe. 


Mr. Van der Vlugt traces the historic development 
of communist parties in all Asiatic countries, showing 
at the same time the development of the. general com- 
munist strategy. This integrated picture carries his 
story along in a meaningful and significant way. Few 
people today would quarrel with his assumption that 
the communist movement still sees its task as one 
of world conquest and its strategy as that of the 
“Leninist line’—a zigzag line of alternate advance 
and retreat. Lenin once characterized this struggle 
for world revolution as “a war which is a hundred 
times more difficult, more prolonged, more complicated 
than the .most bloodthirsty of wars between states.” 
In the author’s view the world revolution is still the 
goal, and indigenous communist movements are mis- 
understood if they are seen merely as tools of Soviet 
imperialism. Thus he attaches crucial importance to 
the role of the communist creed and ideology in the 
world struggle. 


It is interesting that this Dutch scholar, lawyer 
and journalist, who has had long experience in the 
Far East, especially in the Netherlands East Indies, 
arrives at the same general conclusions as those in a 
study of communism by the Committe on Foreign 
Affairs of the U. S. House of Representatives in 1948. 
One point of mutual agreement and particular interest 
is the view that Anglo-Saxon peoples in general are 
prone to look down on theorizing as meaningless and 
unreal. The House study emphasizes that communist 


Mr. Taylor is the Director of the Far Eastern Institute, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
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tactics are based upon a theory whose central proposi- 
tions do not change, (although it is not infrequently 
amended in particulars for reasons of expediency). 
To the Communist, theory is paramount. Lenin said 
that “without a revolutionary theory, there cannot 
be a revolutionary movement.” 

While agreeing with this stress on theory, it is well 
to keep in mind another of Lenin’s views, his warning 
against the rise of a new bureaucracy. As he more 
than once wrote, if the theory becomes the servant of 
a self-perpetuating bureaucracy interested in maintain- 
ing power, then the theory may develop great inherent 
weaknesses which, in turn, will have their impact upon 
the movement. The story of the rise of communism 
in Asia is full of incidents which indicate precisely 
this development. 

Using the Bolshevik Revolution as his starting point, 
Mr. Van der Vlugt develops and analyzes the history 
of communist expansion in Indo-China, India, China, 
Indonesia, Korea, Japan and other countries of Asia. 
He documents statements of communist intentions 
towards the peoples of this area and discusses the 
strategy and tactics which have been used. Among 
the latter has been the training of key native leaders 
in Moscow and their use in home areas. 

While this reviewer disagrees with some particulars 
of the author’s analysis, the strength of his presen- 
tation lies in the fact that he sees the larger social and 
historic forces which are at work in the conflict 
between East and West. In particular, he shows how the 
impact of industrialism, of war and other forces has 
contributed to the decay of old moral systems in 
Asiatic countries, while sufficient time has not yet 
elapsed for the emergence of new social tissue, strong 
enough to heal the gaping wounds. These forces 
were much more important in every way than the 
factor of political control, or imperialism, which is 
the specific object of communist attack. The same 
evolutionary pattern can be seen in the Asiatic coun- 
tries like Turkey and Japan, which were not colonies 
of the western powers. 

The author describes this transitional phase as a 
condition of rootlessness, which makes countries and 
peoples particularly susceptible to communism. Under 
circumstances of continuous and simultaneously occur- 
ring radical changes—social, political, economic and 
spiritual—Moscow finds it possible to win influence 
by identifying itself with, and pretending sympathy 
for, indigenous revolutionary movements sparked by 
the rising wave of nationalism throughout Asia. But the 
basic role Asia plays in communist plans remains pre- 
cisely that described by the erstwhile Chairman of the 
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Comintern, Grigori Zinoviev, at the Baku Congress 
in 1920: “Russia holds out her hand to Asia, not to 
make Asia a partner to her own ideal, nor because 
Asia pays homage to Russia’s ideas, but because she 
needs eight hundred million Asiatics to smash the 
imperialism and capitalism of Europe.” 

Communist leadership and doctrine in Asiatic 
countries was well established long before the Japanese 
attempted to create their “greater East-Asia co- 
prosperity sphere”, and the communists were thus well 
prepared to take advantage of their post-war oppor- 
tunity to secure power. In fact, the author points out 
that in Indonesia—a country about which he presents 
detailed documentation— the first seeds of communist 
propaganda were actually sown by neither Indonesians 
nor Russians, but by the Dutch, whose first organized 
“socialist” cell appeared as early as 1914. In Indonesia, 
as in the other Asiatic countries, the leadership of the 
communist movement came originally from very small 
groups of intellectuals. 

Mr. Van der Vlugt’s conclusions are dominated by 


one theme: since the communist appeal is deeply 
rooted in ideology, it must be combatted in ideolog- 
ical terms. While the danger of Soviet—or Soviet- 
inspired—military intervention should be countered 
with specific defense measures, such as a Pacific pact 
along the lines of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization, the population of South-East Asia must at the 
same time be made acutely aware of the real nature 
of communist aims and methods, both at home and 
abroad. It is not enough merely to fear communism, 
the author stresses: it is important to understand its 
élan, its traditions and its techniques. 

Mr. Van der Vlugt paints a picture of communism 
in Asia that demands urgent and immediate action. 
The strategy of communists in this area, he feels, is 
soundly realistic: they regard it as a springboard whence 
an invasion of Europe may be launched. With Asia’s 
land mass, its vast populations and natural resources, 
the eventual conquest of the globe would be assured. 
Conversely, without control of Asia, the communist 
conspiracy can never defeat and subjugate the West. 


A Rebel From Red China 


Liu Shaw-tong: Out of Red China 
Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, New York; 
Little, Brown and Co., Boston, 1953, 269 pages. 


Reviewed by Richard L. Walker 


AX increasing stream of Chinese literature pub- 
lished in Hong Kong and Taiwan since 1950 in- 
dictates a need for drastic revision in an assessment 
of the rapid communist surge to power in China. Most 
of the earlier analyses, communist and non-communist 
alike, characterized the Mao accession as widely popular; 
they spoke of people’s “‘voluntary enlistment” in the 
communist cause, of the “enthusiasm” and “unani- 
mous support” the new regime enjoyed from all seg- 
ments of Chinese society. The new literature demon- 
strates that these early observers were dangerously 
untutored in communist techniques of deception, and 
that they little realized how rapidly an apparatus of 
total compulsion had been imposed. What was termed 
the “honeymoon period” was far shorter and indeed 
less of a reality than anyone supposed. 

These new accounts might be dismissed as refugee 
propaganda if it were not for the frightening con- 


Mr. Walker is Assistant Professor of Far Eastern History at 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. He is author of 
“The ‘Working Class’ in Communist China,” Problems of Com- 
munism, Nos. 3-4, Vol. 2, 1953. 


sistency with which they describe the psychological 
control and camouflage methods employed by China’s 
new masters. Whether sponsored by the Nationalist 
Government on Taiwan, anti-Nationalist “third force” 
groups, self-styled independents, or ex-Communists, 
their story is the same. Many of the accounts are 
hastily written, repetitious, and careless—perhaps be- 
cause the urgency of warning the world is deemed 
more important than literary and scholarly considera- 
tions—and many display the very naivete which first 
made their authors victims to Red Chinese persuasion. 
Yet, all provide valuable information and necessary in- 
struction on communist techniques and for this reason 
alone deserve wide distribution. 


There is, for example, Tung Shih-tsin’s Remem- 
brances of Communist China, which sheds light on the 
deceptive claims and brutal methods with which the 
communists accomplished land “reform.” A series 
of volumes by Ch’en Han-po, a former high-ranking 
communist agent, describes the Red underground’s 
infiltration, sabotage, and spying activities in China 
prior to the communist take-over, operations which 
contributed substantially to the undermining of Na- 


1 Kung-ch’u Hui-yi, Hong Kong, Freedom Press (Tzu-yu Ch’u- 
prien-she), February, 1951. Tung also published two other 
volumes, On the Chinese Communist Land Reform and I Have 
Known the Communists. 
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tionalist integrity and promoted the corruption which 
all observers decried.2, His works, which named persons 
and places, were dismissed as fairy tales until the com- 
munists assassinated him in Hong Kong early in 1952. 
Another outstanding example of this literature which 
merits early translation and distribution is Yen Kuei- 
lai’s (pseud.) College Life Under the Red Flag.* This 
work is exceptional because of its clarity and the care 
with which it is written. It describes eloquently the 
subtle coercive methods employed to control student 
life in the Chinese universities. Two independent pub- 
lishing firms in Hong Kong have already published 
more than two hundred such titles worthy of transla- 
tion. 


Fortunately, a few of these recent personal accounts 
are now being made available in western languages. 
One of the latest is Liu Shaw-tong’s Out of Red China. 
This work was originally published under the title, 
A Rebel of Red China, as a collection of some sixty 
articles Liu had written following his dramatic flight 
to Hong Kong in 1950. The English version is ex- 
tensively abridged and rearranged by the translators, 
Jack Chia and Henry Walter, but is on the whole an 
accurate rendering of the Chinese text. 


Shortly after the Communists took Peiping in Janu- 
ary 1949, Liu was forced to abandon his academic 
career at Peiping National University and was grasped 
up into a training program for the “Southbound Work- 
ing Group”. Many Chinese students joined this group 
only to find that they had “volunteered” for service 
in the Red Army. Following a period of “study,” Liu 
was selected as a “People’s Correspondent” and sent 
south to Wuhan in central China, where he continued 
as a party functionary until he could effect his escape. 


In the preface to the Chinese edition of his book, 
the author distinguishes three overlapping phases in 
his experience under the communists: his period of 
training or “study,” his life as a party member, and 
his work as a correspondent. In all three aspects, his 
personalized account adds to our knowledge of the 
communist regime, but the reader must make the 
selection and analysis for himself. 


Describing his “study” or indoctrination, Liu tells 
of the “brain-washing” (a term actually used by the 
Chinese communists) by which future party members 


2Ch’en’s works, two of which were published following his 
assassination, included Peiping Today, Rebirth of a Red Woman 
Spy, Anti-Communist Propaganda and Literary Movement, Under- 
ground Fire, and How I Worked as a Special Agent of Mao 
Tse-tung. All have been published in Hong Kong. 

3 Hung-ch’i-hsia-ti Ta-hsueh Sheng-buo, Union Press (Yu- 
lien Ch’u-p’ien-she), Hong Kong, March 1952. The Union Press 
and Freedom Press (mentioned in Note 1) are the two publishing 
firms referred to in the paragraph above. 

4 Original title of book in Chinese was Hung-se Chung-kuo-ti 
P’an-t’u, first published in February, 1951 in Taipei. 
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are divested of the normal human emotional reactions 
and turned into cogs in a vast impersonal organiza- 
tion.5 The basic techniques of this process already had 
been standardized by the time he entered a party train- 
ing camp. First, there were the Big Class and Little 
Class meetings, led by party agitators and always at- 
tended by one or two unidentified party old-timers 
among the trainees. Here the trainees learned the 
process of criticism of others, self-criticism, and humil- 
iation. In these innumerable and endless sessions, inner- 
most personal thoughts and emotions were dragged 


’ before the group to the point where the individual soul 


became public property. A second training technique 
was the required writing of autobiographies and diaries, 
which were exposed to the glare of group criticism, 
continuously revised and rewritten, and finally in- 
corporated as an incriminating part of each party 
member’s record. Liu explains: 


A straight narration of your past life was not enough. 
For every action you described you had to give its motive 
in detail. Your awakened criticism had to be apparent in 
every sentence. You had-to say why you smoked, why you 
drank, why you had had social connections with certain 
people—why, why, why. 


A third aspect of the training was the calculated 
destruction of all former value patterns, and the sub- 
stitution of a pattern involving absolute subordination 
to party demands. For the most part this meant ridding 
oneself of ties with the past, or “cutting one’s tail.” 
There were three types of “tails” which the communists 
insisted must be cut: family attachments, links with 
the “old society,” and concepts or emotions reflecting 
individualism— for example, compassion, friendship, 
and loyalty. One “old society” tail which had to be 
cut was the institution of marriage. Husbands and 
wives are now referred to only as “lovers.” One of 
Liu’s superiors explained to him: 


Our dealings with female lovers are exactly the same 
as our dealings with any other comrade, with the exception 
of the sex act. Our lovers are first comrades, then lovers. 
Any extra emotions or private affections are really sub- 
versive, because then the temptation to place the Revolu- 
tion on a secondary level of importance becomes too great 
to be resisted. It is undisciplinary to forsake the concept 
of the classes even for a moment, and we must always 
strengthen the propertyless class standpoint, cultivate the 
correct working attitude, and nourish our good anti-liberal 
ways. The correct view of love must ever conform to a 
positive thought standard and the proper political recogni- 
tion that the Organization comes first in all matters. 


Still other aspects of the “study” process involved 
intensive indoctrination in Marxism-Leninism and the 
thought of Mao Tse-tung, and the inculcation of strict 


5 For a comprehensive analysis on this subject see Edward 
Hunter’s Brain-washing in Red China, Vanguard Press, Inc., 
New York, 1951. 
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obedience. Liu quickly learned that there was no escape 
from the Organization and that punishment for those 
who sought to break was severe. Physical degradation, 
combined with psychological terror and fear of un- 
known punishments, were used to convince trainees 
that peace of mind could only come through abject 
submission to discipline. 

On the second phase of his experience, his full party 
membership, Liu’s comments are again instructive. He 
asserts that the hierarchy of rank and prestige within 
the party (based on a system of “merit” and on years 
of service) has resulted in petty rivalry and corruption 
within the power machine. The author’s main work 
was in the party’s propaganda arm. He describes its 
total control and efficient manipulation of the many 
media used in swaying the masses. Every form of 
entertainment from Yang-ko dance teams to moving 
pictures are regulated by the party apparatus. 

The most valuable revelations made by the author 
concern his experiences as a “People’s Correspondent.” 
His book shows how the intensive nature of party con- 
trol and continuation of the criticism and self-criticism 
process among the writers guarantees that all material 
produced is in accord with the party line. The group 
of reporters of which Liu was a member received the 
following instructions: “People’s news reporting is 
assigned and collectively carried out . . . After you 
write your news stories up, they will be sent to your 
small-groups for study and approval.” 

In communist China the only news is political news. 
Reporting on the weather, for instance, is the “old 
society” fault of discussing the “moon instead of 
politics.” Every story must state what the reporter 
agrees with and what he opposes. Liu soon learned 
that the only acceptable stories were those which had 
(a) a correct topic, (b) a correct attitude, and (c) 
correct language. The party, of course, decided what 


was “correct.” Relationship to fact was an “old 
society concept.” He was criticized for using the word 
“dark” in an article on the New China: “ ‘Dark’ is 
only in the dictionary of the small-property class; 
nothing in the Revolutionary camp is dark,” he was 
told. Stories with such titles as “Middle China People 
Warmly Support the Front” were known to be a 
hoax by writer and reader alike—yet still they were 
written. The most acceptable writing technique was 
to put words into the mouths of workers, peasants, 
soldiers, or labor heroes and to be sure to include a 
goodly number of such terms as “enthusiasm,” “‘whole- 
hearted,” “politically conscious,” “volunteers,” etc. 
Probably one of the most revealing passages in the 
volume is Liu’s account of a propaganda speech he 
delivered to a group of party recruits in the very 
course of his escape to Hong Kong. He states: 


It was a strange feeling for me to recognize that I had 
assimilated the Revolutionary patter so well, and that I 
could hypnotize others with slogans and cliches which used 
to make me want to vomit when I first heard them. 


Out of Red China is not a careful or an analytical 
volume. It leaves unanswered many questions about 
the operation of the psychological mass coercion which 
it pictures. Nevertheless, it is necessary reading for 
those who would understand the evil which has seized 
China. The complete picture will have to be pieced 
together from many accounts, when more books of 
this type are made available in translation. The reader 
of Liu Shaw-tong’s story is at least prepared to under- 
stand the pathos and accuracy of his answer to the 
question he was asked after he reached Hong Kong: 
““What’s it like in Red China?” He could only reply: 
“If the rains of communism flood the world, humanity 
will drown. Would you understand me, dear friend, 


if I told you that I saw an old woman weep because 
the sun had died in China?” 


The Legacy of Stalinism 


Isaac Deutscher: 
Russia, What Next? 
Oxford University Press, New York, 1953, 230 pages 


Reviewed by Morris Watnick 


HOSE who have had their fill of the current 
spate of guesswork regarding Stalin’s heirs, ap- 
parent and presumptive, will welcome the task Mr. 
Deutscher has set for himself in his Russia, What Next? 


Mr. Watnick is the translator of Rudolph Hilferding’s Das 
Finanzkapital, and the author of a forthcoming study of com- 
munist movements in underdeveloped areas, 


only to be disappointed by its results. His purpose is 
to examine the profound changes wrought in the fabric 
of Russian society by Stalin’s regime for whatever 
light they can shed on the future of the Soviet Union. 
Few will deny the urgent need for such an historical 
assessment and the unavoidable intellectual hazards 
entailed in any such attempt. Yet, when allowance is 
made for false avenues of exploration and the hazar- 
dous terrain, Mr. Deutscher’s wanderings may still be 
regarded as strangely misguided. 


In his Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy, the 
late Joseph Schumpeter argued that the very success 
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of capitalism as an economic system dictates its ulti- 
mate demise as a social order and as an institutionalized 
scheme of values. It would deteriorate, he held, not 
because of imperfection in its economic functions, as 
most Marxists maintain, but because of a pervasive 
anti-capitalist animus among influential and articulate 
social groups (notably intellectuals), which capitalism 
has itself nurtured in the course of its development. 
By an analogous line of reasoning, Mr. Deutscher at- 
tempts to show that Stalinism, too, has been self- 
destructive. Conceding that forced industrialization 
and collectivization were a purgatory for the Soviet 
people, he nevertheless argues that the rate of economic 
growth in the U.S.S.R. has been as impressive as that 
of earlier capitalist industrialization in the West. 
Stalinism has forced Russia beyond the point of no 
return in her economic life, through planning, na- 
tionalized productive property, large scale industry, 
and collectivized farming. But Stalinism’s very success 
in these respects is for Mr. Deutscher an assurance that 
its days as a totalitarian system of government and 
society are numbered. 


This thesis is the core of Mr. Deutscher’ entire 
argument, and is therefore worth citing at some 


length: 


Stalinism has persistently and ruthlessly destroyed the 
soil in which it had grown, that primitive, semi-Asiatic 
society on whose sap it fed. By its barbarous methods it 
has succeeded in driving out of Russia most of the bar- 
barism from which it had drawn its strength. 

. . . The core of Stalin’s genuine historic achievement 
lies in the fact that he found Russia working with the 
wooden plow and left her equipped with atomic piles. (p. 65) 


Technology, planning, urbanization, and industrial expan- 
sion are the deadliest enemies of the primitive magic of 
Stalinism. Russia’s rulers could not teach with impunity 
chemistry, physics, mathematics, medicine, and the use 
of industrial tools to the children of semi-illiterate workers, 
wholly illiterate muzhiks, and nomads and shepherds. The 
rulers themselves made an anachronism of the Stalin cult. 
They dragged the mind of Russia out of the epoch of the 
wooden plow and of primitive myth into the world of 
science and industry ; and now they cannot expect it to feel 
at ease in the stuffy air of the Stalin cult and to accept 
uncritically its antics. (p. 76) 


Stalinism has exhausted its historical function. Like 
every other great revolution, the Russian revolution has 
made ruthless use of force and violence to bring into being 
a new social order and to insure its survival. An old 
established regime relies for its continuance on the force 
of social custom. A revolutionary order creates new 
custom by force. Only when its material framework has 
been firmly set and consolidated can it rely on its own 
inherent vitality; then it frees itself from the terror that 
formerly safeguarded it. (p. 123) 


In the opinion of this reviewer, the experience of 


our age speaks overwhelmingly against the main drift 
of this analysis. It is sufficient to recall the case of 
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Germany under the Nazis: for ail its rationalized in- 
dustrial technology and superlative achievements in 
the physical sciences, Nazi Germany drove home the 
painful lesson that progress in these fields can go hand 
in hand with the most primitive political animism. If 
Germany could abandon its democratic institutions 
while retaining the most advanced forms of industrial 
technology, there seems no reason to assume with 
Mr. Deutscher that Russia’s forced schooling in modern 
industrial technology will ipso-facto impel it to travel 
the road of democratic reform. 


The crucial flaw in Mr. Deutscher’s thinking is not 
difficult to detect. It may be true that the rational 
requirements of the technological process are best 
served when rationalism pervades all spheres of social 
life. It does not follow, however, that modern industry 
and technology do, in fact, impose their requirement 
on other elements of a culture. Mr. Deutscher has 
built his entire case on the assumption that the force 
and necessary rationalism of advanced technology can 
themselves pull down the political system in the long 
run, yet he does not—and cannot—show any essen- 
tial, cause-effect relationship between technology and 
political maturity. In Stalinist Russia, technology, 
industrial discipline, and the allocation of economic 
functions and rewards were imposed “from above” 
and are sustained by the will of a one-party state. The 
entire economic system has been so constructed as to 
depend on existing political institutions and established 
patterns of behavior. It seems to this observer, then, 
that the economic structure is far more likely to per- 
petuate than to destroy the political system. 


Other contradictions and flaws in Mr. Deutscher’s 
argument can also be traced to his insistence that 
Stalinism has been paving the way for democratic 
reforms. In one passage he asserts that collectivization 
has given the peasants a greater capacity for inde- 
pendent political action than was characteristic of 
the old “‘atomized peasantry” of Tsarist Russia (pp. 
77-78). Yet elsewhere he acknowledges that decades 
of political terror under Stalin have destroyed “all 
potential centers of opposition” (p. 121). One may 
also question whether a “workers’ opposition” move- 
ment of Lenin’s day is likely to form and to express 
itself under the present-day regime, with its police 
system and its recourse to forced labor camps. Though 
Mr. Deutscher condemns the forced recruitment of 
labor as a matter of ethical principle, he insists that the 
contribution of labor camps to the total national prod- 
uct of the U.S.S.R. is “marginal,” that on the whole, 
industrialization under Stalin has been borne by “‘essen- 
tially a normal working class” (p. 72). Politically 
and socially, however, forced labor is anything but 
“marginal”; the very existence of such camps, on 
whatever scale, is a tremendous psychological deterrent 
to the peasants and industrial workers—whatever the 
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degree of their discontent or effect of their enforced 
tutelage—to keep them from exercising the systematic 
pressure against the regime in power Mr. Deutscher 
expects of them. 


In the opinion of the reviewer, Mr. Deutscher'‘s read- 
ing of the course of events in the Soviet Union follow- 
ing Stalin’s death is equally questionable. He regards 
Malenkov as the “liquidator of the Stalin era” (p. 156) 
and seizes upon the various measures of his new regime 
—the reorganization of the party and the government, 
the repudiation of the ‘doctors’ plot,” the proclaimed 
revision of the draconic criminal code,1 and the like 
—as harbingers of an impending era of reform. None 
of these measures warrant so sanguine a conclusion. 
In fact, Mr. Deutscher’s own account of them (pp. 
173-183, 216-221) makes it more plausible to regard 
them as maneuvers by which the group now in power 


1See article by V. Gsovski on p. 9 of this issue. 


seeks to entrench itself more firmly against rival 
sections of the bureaucracy. In his anticipation of 
a “democratic regeneration” under Malenkov, Mr. 
Deutscher tends to confuse a shift in the policies of 
the regime with a basic change in the total system of 
political power. The very parallel he draws between 
the position of Malenkov’s government and that of 
Alexander II (p. 224) is evidence of this confusion, 
unless one is prepared to endorse the view that Alex- 
ander’s reforms were intended to democratize the 
Tsarist regime. Still, the analogy serves the author’s 
purpose, for it enables him the more easily to envision 
a gradual devolution “from above” (pp. 224-230), 
in which the new regime will proceed voluntarily to 
divest itself of the very elements of power upon which 
its existence must depend. With no present develop- 
ments on the Soviet political horizon to give it sub- 
stance, Mr. Deutscher’s prospectus for the post-Stalin 
period turns out to be nothing more than the sum of 
things hoped for but little likely to be attained. 
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Socialism and Peasantry, by Asoka Mehta (Bom- 
bay), January, 1953. 


Contrary to Marxian prognostication, “proletarian” 
revolutions have taken place not in industrial societies 
but in predominantly peasant countries. This “‘un- 
orthodox” historical development makes important 
Mr. Mehta’s review of the tactical and ideological 
pronouncements of leading Communists on the peasant 
question. For without doubt, it was the flexibility of 
Lenin’s and later Mao Tse-Tung’s attitude toward the 
peasantry which made possible the communist con- 
quest of Russia and China. Lenin won over the 
land-hungry peasants in 1917 by abandoning the Bol- 
shevik blueprint for nationalization of the land and 
adopting instead a program of land distribution. While 
Lenin proved the possibility of revolution in a peasant 
country, he always stressed the primary role of the 
proletariat in the “socialist” society. In China, where 
there was virtually no industry nor working class, 
Mao found it tactically unrewarding to emphasize the 
revolutionary role of the proletariat, and “. . . from 
the beginning made the Communist Party the spokes- 
man of the peasantry.” The expedient nature of this 


policy is illustrated by the following party announce- 
ment, issued in 1928: 


The CCP should support the slogan of equal distribution 
of land but should also criticize it. If this slogan is sup- 
ported by the majority of the peasant masses, the CP should 
support it. At the same time, however, this slogan is an 
illusion of petty-bourgeois socialism. 


Mr. Mehta devotes the second half of his 88-page 
study to the crucial problem of preventing such slogans 
from succeeding in Asiatic areas whose political fate 
still lies in the balance. His solution is to increase state 
regulation of the national economy. Land, he feels, 
should be redistributed to the mass of poor peasants 
(after full compensation to the owners), with state 
aid and instruction provided to help them raise their 
standard of living. Industrialization can be brought 
about only gradually, if the brutalities that accom- 
panied the Five Year Plans in Russia are to be avoided. 
The general aim of the state should be to “direct the 
development towards small-scale industry and a bal- 
anced economy.” With the growth of a “multi-level- 
led” economy based on both industry and small-scale 
farming, the author feels that the prospects for democ- 
racy far outweigh those for totalitarianism in such 
areas as India, Ceylon and the Gold Coast. 
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AUSTRIA 


Die wirtschaftliche Verschmelzung der Staaten 
des Ostblocks (The Economic Amalgamation of the 
States within the Eastern Orbit) , by Josef Ramhardter, 
in Osterreichische Monatshefte, (Vienna), No. 5, Vol. 
9, May, 1953. 


This comprehensive study traces the process of 
economic amalgamation of the satellites into the 
“Soviet Empire.” In the author’s view, the U.S.S.R.’s 
chief aim has been to deprive the East European states 
of all economic independence to insure against their 
breaking away from the Great Collossus. Significantly, 
the trend toward integration became more pronounced 
after 1948, when Yugoslavia severed her ties with the 
Soviet Unian. Means had to be found to prevent such 
embarrassing defections in the future. 


The methods used to create an economic “supra- 
state” under Soviet aegis have been numerous. First, 
Soviet engineers and officials have directed the recon- 
struction of the satellites’ economies, making sure 
that Soviet patterns of industrial organization and 
modes of production were duplicated. (In Bulgaria, 
many of the leading positions in the national economy 
are still held by Soviet citizens). Secondly, the Soviets 
have deliberately “‘over-industrialized” the satellite 
economies, which had been basically agrarian. To keep 
the numerous newly-created industries running, the 
satellites are now forced to import large quantities of 
raw material, machinery, and replacements from the 
Soviet Union and from each other, and to export a 
good portion of their manufactured articles. The result 
is a maximization of economic interdependence; should 
any satellite now attempt to break away from Soviet 
domination, it might well face an initial period of 
economic chaos. In the author’s view, it is precisely 
this danger which the Kremlin hopes will deter against 
further development of “‘Titoist” trends. 


Socialization, or ‘“Sovietization”, has been most 
marked in the spheres of large-scale industry and trade. 
Due to the peasantry’s unbending opposition toward 
collectivization, the communist regimes have tread 
more lightly in this sector of the economy. With some 
exceptions, only the land of the wealthier farmers has 
so far been expropriated and collectivized. The people 
are now suffering the consequences of this unwise 
policy, for it was the large and middle-sized farms 
which formerly produced agricultural surplus for the 
cities. The collectives, substituting coercion for indi- 
vidual incentive, have produced an agricultural yield 
considerably lower than that of the private farms. 
This fact is partly responsible for the serious food 
shortages in Eastern Europe, especially in Czech- 
oslovakia. 
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In the last pages of his study, Mr. Ramhardter sum- 
marizes the effects of Soviet domination on the differ- 
ent satellites. He is convinced that each state has 
undergone a genuine economic transformation. But 
the price exacted has been inhumanly heavy. Not only 
have these states had to sacrifice their national inde- 
pendence, but, as the author puts it: 


It has been possible to effect this prodigious economic 
revolution in Southern Europe to this unheard of extent 
only because it has been accompanied by a ruthless coercion, 
because there has been no consideration for human life, and 
because all traditional concepts of economics have been 
discarded and those who formerly held positions in the 
economy have been liquidated. 


GERMANY 


Die neve Verfassung Rumaniens, eine Entwick- 
lungsstufe zum “Vollsozialismus” (Rumania’s New 
Constitution, a Stage in the Development towards 
“Complete Socialism”), by Lothar Schultz, in Europa- 
Archiv, (Vienna-Frankfurt-Basle), No. 7, April, 1953. 


An analysis of the latest Rumanian constitution, 
adopted in 1952. The most “‘sovietized” of the satel- 
lite constitutions, it sets the pattern which other states 
in the Soviet orbit can be expected to follow. 

The Communists have rationalized the new consti- 
tution with the argument that Rumania “lags” behind 
the U.S.S.R., since it has not yet reached the stage 
of “complete socialism.” Antagonistic classes still 
exist in Rumania; hence, all those belonging to the 
“exploiting class”, including industrialists, bankers, 
large-scale merchants and farmers, are deprived of the 
right to vote. This restriction, not yet imposed in 
most other satellites, has its antecedent in the first 
two Bolshevik constitutions in Russia, which excluded 
the same groups from participation in the state’s 
political life. 

As the author points out, there is the usual attempt 
to give the constitution a “democratic appearance” by 
citing the powers of the legislature and the numerous 
rights and duties of the citizens. Actually, the legis- 
lature is, as in the U.S.S.R., nothing but a rubber 
stamp. It meets twice a year for short periods, to 
vote on legislative projects prepared by the party Polit- 
bureau; the latter has, of course, complete monopoly 
on political power, but this omnipotent organ is not 
mentioned in the constitution. 

The constitution’s solemn proclamation of the “in- 
dependence of the state,” is belied conclusively in its 
preamble and concluding two articles. The preamble, 
which in most constitutions is a statement of basic 
principles and long-range aims, mentions the Soviet 
Union three times: first, as the state which freed 
Rumania from foreign occupation and enabled her to 
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become a “socialist” country; second, as the power 
which guarantces Rumania “distinterested and brother- 
ly aid”; third, as the state with which “friendly rela- 
tions” and “‘an alliance” are to be maintained at all 
times. The last two articles of the constitution again 
demonstrate Rumania’s subservience with a seemingly 
minor innovation; namely, her coat of arms must now 
be adorned with a five-pronged star—the symbol em- 
bossed upon the coat of arms of Soviet Russia and all 
the Union Republics. 


Neves Licht auf den Fall Wosnessenskij (New 
Light on the Voznessenski Case), by Klaus Mehnert, 
in Osteuropa, (Stuttgart), April, 1953. 


In 1947 Voznessenski, Deputy Premier of the 
U.S.S.R. and Chief of the State Planning Commision, 
wrote a book entitled The War Economy of the 
U.S.S.R. in the Period of the Patriotic War. This work 
was widely acclaimed in the Soviet Union and sold 
thousands upon thousands of copies. Two years later 
Voznessenski disappeared from the public eye, and 
his book was relegated to the constantly growing 
Soviet “Index” of forbidden literature. No reason 
was given for the purge. 


It was only towards the end of 1952 that some light 
was shed on the mystery. In an article in Pravda, 
Susslov, a high Soviet official, denounced Voznessenski 
for his thesis that through economic planning and 
political policies, the Soviet state had been able to 
manipulate the economic laws of the socialist society. 
This, said Susslov, was contrary to the teachings of 
Marx. Yet at the time Voznessenski wrote his book, 
the concept was generally accepted in the highest 
political and academic circles. As the author points 
out, Stalin himself in his 1950 pronouncements on 
linguistics assigned an “‘active role” to the state in 
economic matters. By 1952 such views had become 
heresy. In his “Economic Problems of Socialism in the 
U.S.S.R.,” Stalin maintained that economic laws can- 
not be meddled with, that they operate independently 
of human volition. 

As Mr. Mehnert points out, the removal of Voz- 
nessenski was probably the result of internecine 
struggle within the ranks of the Soviet bureaucracy, 
a struggle in which doctrinal differences played a 
minimal role. The more interesting question which 
perplexes the author is the reason for Stalin’s ideolog- 
ical metamorphosis, from a point of view approxima- 
ting Voznessenski’s to his proclaimed stand in 1952. 
After all, in effecting the agricultural and industrial 
revolutions during the 1930’s, Stalin had proven him- 
self to be history’s greatest “voluntarist” in the sphere 
of economics. Why now return to “objective” eco- 
nomic laws? 


The author suggests an interesting hypothesis. In 
1950 Stalin as dictator could determine the “laws of 
economics” to prevail at any given moment. By 1952, 
however, the shadow of death hung over him; he 
therefore wanted to make certain that the system he 
had created would remain intact. Thus he may have 
declared economic laws to be beyond human interfer- 
ence, in the hope that his successors would not dare 
to meddle with his life’s work. 


FRANCE 


L’'Union Sovietique et la Pensée Dirigée (The 
Soviet Union and Thought Control), by Jules Klanfer, 
in La Revue Socialiste, (Paris), No. 66, April, 1953. 


A discussion of state control over the arts and 
science in the U.S.S.R. The author points to 1947 as 
the year in which control over all spheres of creative 
activity became “total”. He adheres to the generally 
held view that the new drive for conformity was en- 
gendered by World War II, which gave rise to two 
contradictory tendencies: extreme chauvinism and a 
real interest in the western world. Nationalism was 
almost a natural reaction to Germany’s invasion. The 
alliance of the Soviet Union with Britain and the 
United States led many to hope for a prolonged period 
of friendship between East and West. Contacts were 
renewed among scholars of various countries. In 1945, 
for example, intellectuals from many parts of the world 
attended the 250th anniversary celebration of the 
Russian Academy, and there was genuine expectation 
that science would once again become truly inter- 
national. At the same time, many Russian soldiers 
had come into contact with conditions in Europe as 
they actually were, not as Soviet propaganda had 
depicted them. The comparison between conditions 
in these foreign countries and at home often resulted 
in bitter disillusionment with the “Socialist Mother- 
land.” 


The danger to the regime of these numerous con- 
tacts with the West impelled its campaign against all 
foreign elements in Russian civilization, unleashed in 
1947. Adherents of Mendelian genetics were now 
dubbed “reactionaries”; Einstein, Bohr and Heisenberg 
suddenly became “‘obscurantists” and “bourgeois meta- 
physicians”; all important inventions, it was said, had 
been made by Russians. Not the slightest deviations 
from these pronouncements were to be tolerated. 


Mr. Klanfer concludes with a list of the devices 
by which rigid conformity is imposed upon scholars 
and artists. Among them: all activities of the in- 
tellectuals are rigorously controlled through the cul- 
tural collectives to which they must belong; the state 
and the party intervene directly in scientific and artis- 
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tic debates to decide what is “truth”; recalcitrant in- 
tellectuals are dealt with by the police; intellectuals 
are forbidden contacts with colleagues in the West; 
the party-controlled associations and academies keep a 
close check on all published material (e.g., the ““Com- 
mission of Attestation,” a state organ, has the right 
to withdraw a diploma from a university graduate 
whose thesis, though scientifically valid, does not 
strictly conform to the current political line). 

A.I. A. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 


Karl Marx and Russia, by Lazar Volin, in The 
South Atlantic Quarterly (Durham, North Carolina), 
April, 1953. 


The spurious relation that Stalinism bears to classi- 
cal Marxism is clearly demonstrated in this scholarly 
essay by one of the foremost authorities on Soviet 
agriculture. While Marx at first viewed all Russians— 
including radicals and revolutionaries—with open 
hostility and suspicion, he later became favorably dis- 
posed towards the Populists. A political group which 
based itself on the peasants, the Populists held that 
Russia could achieve socialism without going through 
a capitalist stage of development; further, they be- 
lieved that the basis for the future socialist society 
was the mir—the Russian system of communal land 
ownership combined with small individual peasant 
farming. Marx and Engels came to accept the con- 
cept of the mir as a transitional stage to socialism in 
Russia, but they attached one vital condition. As 
Engels wrote in 1875: 


This [transition] can take place only if there should 
occur in Western Europe, prior to the final disappearance 
of the mir system, a victorious proletarian revolution, 
which would provide the Russian peasants with the nec- 
essary conditions for such a transition, particularly the 
material means which they need for a corresponding radical 
change in their system of farming. 


Some eight years later, Marx and Engels declared, in 
a preface to the Russian edition of the Communist 
Manifesto: 


. if the Russian revolution becomes the signal for a 
proletarian revolution in the West, so that both complement 
each other, the present Russian common ownership of land 
may serve as the starting point for a communist develop- 
ment. 


Russian bolshevism took a course in sharp departure 
from these Marxian views. The Russian Marxists split 
with the Populists in the 1890’s, rejected their doc- 
trine of by-passing capitalism, and adopted an un- 
compromisingly negative attitude toward the peasant 
and the mir. Lenin did stage the 1917 Bolshevik up- 
rising in the expectation of a socialist revolution in 
the West. But when it failed to materialize, the Com- 
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munists proceeded in the 1920’s with the program of 
“socialism in one country,” in clear contradistinction 
to Marx’s repeated injunctions concerning the sine qua 
non of a western revolution. The author concludes: 


What would Marx say if he could see this first socialist 
state ostensibly patterned according to his plans? He would 
be confronted with a powerful industrial state achieved 
at a cost of frightful sacrifices by the Russian working 
people, compared with which the ordeal of the British 
working class during the industrial revolution, so eloquent- 
ly portrayed by him and Engels, pales into significance. 
He would observe a bureaucratic police state that refuses 
to wither resorting to terror and concentration camps. He 
would note a contempt for economic equality and a total 
disregard of civil liberties and the welfare of the masses; 
the latter are sacrificed on the altar of an aggressive 
Russian imperialism not unlike that he vigorously opposed 
a hundred years ago . . . Observing all this, might not 
Marx feel that he was right after all in his misgivings 
about socialism in Russia? Under the circumstances, he 
might actually be pleased that the reference to Marxism- 
Leninism (a strange combination of words to him) was 
relegated to a much less prominent place in the 1952 
Statute of the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. than 
in the previous statute. He might even exclaim again, 
as he is reputed to have done after listening to a dispute 
concerning a doctrinal point of the Marxist theory, “Thank 
God I am not a Marxist.” 


The Role of Brains in the Total State, by Daniel 
Lerner, in Commentary (New York), August, 1953. 


Here is a provocative essay on the function and 
role of intellectuals in totalitarian societies. The 
author makes a good case for his contention that the 
intellectual is actually feared and hated by the totali- 
tarian leader, himself the prototype of a bureaucrat and 
administrator. Since, however, the abilities of the 
intellectual must be harnessed and exploited, the dic- 
tator clique is placed in an awkward situation: to 
entice the intellectual, the regime offers him blandish- 
ments in the form of monetary awards and enhanced 
social status; to “protect” itself from his predilection 
for independence, the regime resorts to the technique 
of the purge, threatening various punishments from 
loss of position to loss of life. 

The history of the Soviet military corps is offered 
as a good illustration of this paradox. The purge 
of the army in 1937 eliminated the “military intellec- 
tuals,” brilliant theorists like Tukhachevsky and 
Yegorov whose competence had won them professional 
independence. Their places were filled by ‘“‘muzhik” 
or “peasant” generals (as the Soviet Army itself called 
them), men like Voroshilov and Budenny. At the 
outbreak of the war, however, these latter were rele- 
gated to subordinate positions, and able militarists 
(for instance, Zhukov) again given the top command. 
At the end of hostilities, a sweeping purge was in- 
stituted, as the bureaucrats reestablished their hege- 
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mony. So extensive and brutal has been the purge, 
that between 1948 and 1953 no less than 112 “deaths” 
of generals have been reported in the Soviet press, 
most of them relatively young. By way of contrast, 
only 42 generals died during the war years 1939-45 
(not all of them, by any computation, in combat) ; 
72 died during the period 1946-50. The author’s dry 
comment that “this is an extraordinary rate of attri- 
tion in peacetime” makes its own point. 

As for incentive factors, the following comparison 
between the pay scales of the Soviet and American 
armies shows the stress laid on financial enticements 
to the Soviet officer corps. The pay of a private in 
each army is taken as a base of one, the pay of each 
other rank calculated accordingly: 


Rank Soviet Army U.S. Army 
Private 1 1 

Private First Class 1.5 1.2 
Corporal 3 1.4 
Sergeant 4.3 1.8 
Master Sergeant 9 2.4 
Second Lieutenant 16 2.6 
First Lieutenant 19 3.1 
Captain 24.3 3.8 
Major 30 4.6 
Colonel 45 6.9 
Brigadier General None 9.3 
Major General 68 11.2 
Lieutenant General 81 11.2 
General 96 11.2 
Marshal (General of the Army) 114.3 15.2 


Does such a system produce competent military 
leaders? More broadly, as the author puts it, has the 
communist system of “utilizing knowledge—roughly, 
to alternate murder with bribery”—proved successful? 
No definitive answer is offered; however, the author 
observes that in the sciences at least, it is the con- 
sidered opinion of experts that Soviet progress has 
“on the whole been retarded under Stalinism; progress 
in particular fields seems to have been inversely pro- 
portional to the degree of political control actually 
exercised over professional decisions.” And, since 
political control is the mainstay of totalitarianism, 
there seems little hope that the role of the Soviet in- 
tellectual will be altered as long as the system remains 
intact. 


Structured Strain in the Role of the Soviet Physi- 
cian, by Mark G. Field, in The American Journal of 
Sariology (Chicago, Illinois), March, 1953. 


A highly compressed summary of a study of the 
physician’s role in Soviet society. Despite its technical 
language, the article manages to paint an arresting 
picture of Soviet reality. The function of the doctor 


in any society, as the author points out, is to maintain 
an adequate level of health among the population. 
While this generalization also applies to Soviet society, 
the Soviet physician must pay heed to other interests 
of the state which take precedence over the health 
of individual citizens. To give a concrete example, 
the Soviet doctor is not free to issue medical certificates 
excusing patients from work; indeed, campaigns are 
staged in which doctors compete among themselves 
to reduce absenteeism due to illness. With the state 
determining the criteria for medical dispensations 
(strictly curtailed by a quota system based on the 
number of individuals under the physician’s jurisdic- 
tion), the patient’s actual welfare is clearly relegated 
to a subordinate position. 

The enormous strains to which a Soviet physician 
is subjected are engendered by the harsh laws freezing 
workers to their jobs and making unexcused absences 
from work an offense punishable by compulsory labor 
and wage deductions (see Solomon Schwarz’s “The 
Worker in the ‘Workers’ State’,” in Problems of Com- 
munism, No. 3-4, Vol. Il). The doctor, faced with 
an inordinate number of requests for medical dispen- 
sations, is torn between humanitarian considerations, 
adherence to the ethics of his profession, and the 
demands of the state. As one doctor, now living out- 
side the U.S.S.R., remarked: “How do you think we 
felt when women came to us crying, begging ‘Com- 
rade Doctor, give me just one day off. I want to go 
to my mother’s in the village and get some food for 
my children who are starving.’”’ On the other hand, 
the doctor may expose himself to attacks in the press 
or at public gatherings by refusing to grant dispen- 
sations, even when requested on spurious grounds. The 
Soviet leaders encourage their subjects to vent their 
dissatisfaction upon intermediate targets (the method 
of so called “‘bolshevik criticism and self-criticism”) 
and physicians are by no means exempt, particularly 
when the government wants a demonstration trial 
to display its “concern for the welfare of the toilers.” 
Thus, the Soviet doctor often finds himself a victim 
not only of the state, but of the very people whose 
interests he is called upon to protect. 


Changing Composition of the Supreme Soviet, 
by Thomas H. Rigley, in Political Quarterly (London), 
July-September, 1953. 


Statistics are not always dry; those cited in this 
brief and fascinating study speak volumes. The author 
has analyzed, on the basis of official Soviet documents, 
the composition of three successive Supreme Soviets— 
1937, 1946, and 1950—according to the class stand- 
ing, profession, and education of its members. Since 
as the author shows, “election” to the Supreme Soviet 
is conceived as a reward from the state fer services 
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rendered rather than—as in democratic systems— 
genuine representation of the constituents, the status 
of the members provides us with an index to the rela- 
tive political and social standing of various groups 
in Soviet society. Briefly stated, the figures show an 
astounding ascendancy of the group commonly de- 
scribed as “‘intelligentsia”—that is, the bureaucracy. 
This group embraces party and government officials, 
factory directors, engineers, professionals, and creative 
artists. Its representation in both chambers of the 
Supreme Soviet—the Soviet of the Union and the 
Soviet of Nationalities—far exceeds its actual propor- 
tion in the population at large. Rank and file workers 
comprised a mere six to seven percent of the total 
membership in 1950; moreover, all of them were 
“Stakhanovites,” enjoying the benefits of higher pay 
and prestige. In 1937, rank and file peasants accounted 
for 28 percent of the membership of the Soviet of 
Nationalities; in 1950 there was not a single peasant 
representative in the chamber. On the other hand, 
the number of collective farm chairmen rose from 28 
to 91. As if to underscore the purely honorary, show- 
case nature of this “most democratic and therefore 
most authoritative organization of the masses” 
(Stalin), the percentage of deputies bearing official 
decorations was 91—as compared with 78 in 1946, 
and 42.5 in 1937. 


Soviet “Elections” in Poland, by W. Sukiennicki, 
in The Eastern Quarterly (London), January-April, 
1953. 


To anyone doubting the fraudulent character of 
“democratic” elections in communist countries, this 
article is “must” reading. The farce of the term 
“democratic” is revealed alone by the figure 99.8, 
officially offered by the Polish Communists as the 
percentage of votes cast for the “national front” in the 
October 1952 elections to the Seym (parliament). 
The author goes on to describe the ritual heralded 
as “free elections” from the first to the last step: the 
“constitutional” provisions proscribing a single list 
of candidates, “it being understood that the number 
of candidates . . . shall not, exceed the number of 
parliamentary seats established by the Council of 
State for a given [geographical] division” (Art. 39); 
the Communist Party’s formation of a “national front” 
to draw up the single slate; the election campaign, 
conducted by a huge army of “agitators”; finally, the 
voting itself. Here at the “polls” before the eyes of 
the election officials, the voter had the doubtful choice 
of registering “approval” of the whole slate by simply 
putting the printed ballot into a box, or chancing the 
suspicion and possible retaliation of the political police 
by retiring behind a curtain—merely to exercise his 
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limited “right” of crossing some names from the list. 
It is small wonder that “a mere 0.2” of the Polish 
population allegedly registered opposition to the com- 
munist regime. 


Purges in the Albanian Communist Party, by I. A., 
in The World Today (London), September, 1953. 


This listing of names of Albanian Communists who 
have been purged since the formation of the party 
in November 1941 reads like a local communist version 
of “Who’s Who.” Virtually all of the party’s 
founders, leaders, and theoreticians have been executed, 
committed suicide, were expelled, or simply disappeared 
during the past twelve years. By the time of the first 
party congress in November 1950, the only remaining 
members of the original central committee were 
E. Hoxha, T. Yakova, R. Chitaku, and B. Spahiu, all of 
whom were elected to the Politburo. But even they 
have not survived; at the second party congress in 
March 1952, Hoxha alone of the four was reelected 
to the Politburo. Any would-be aspirants for higher 
positions in the hierarchy of national CP’s would do 
well to consider this record of purge, paralleled in other 
communist countries, and to walk with caution. 


Observeable Weaknesses of the Chinese Com- 
munist Regime, by Theodore Hsi-En Chen, in World 
Affairs Interpreter (Los Angeles, Cal.) , Summer, 1953. 


This is a succinct summary of tensions generated 
in China by the often contradictory policies of the 
Mao regime. The author notes evidence of the follow- 
ing critical trends, citing such substantiating data as 
is available: deterioration of morale within the Com- 
munist Party, caused by a general desire for respite 
and relaxation following the rigorous wartime period; 
corruption in the Communist Party, caused by ex- 
cessive centralization, bureaucratization, and authori- 
tarian rule; inefficiency and disorganization in the 
administrative apparatus of the state, due to the un- 
usually large influx of workers with no administrative 
training and experience; decrease in agricultural pro- 
duction and trade—peasants and business people are 
afraid to produce at a maximum lest they be branded 
“exploiters,” and thereby incur persecution or liqui- 
dation; financial crisis, arising from the government’s 
inability to balance the budget (mainly due to the 
heavy costs of the Korean war); popular resentment 
of the government’s pro-Soviet orientation, termed 
officially the “‘lean-to-one-side” policy, and evidenced 
by the multitude of Soviet “advisors,” “consultants,” 
and other personnel in China. 
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